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The Great Painters of North Italy.* 


ESSRS. CROWE and 
CAVALCASELLE 
have dedicated their 
new work, on the 
“Painters of North 
Italy,” to the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, 
“ painter and critic ;” 
and in its execution 
both authors and pub- 
lishers have evidently 
endeavoured to make 
the offering worthy of 
the recognition of her 
Imperial Royal High- 
ness. The contents of 
these two new volumes 
must be considered as 
@ division of the His- 
tory of Italian paint- 


ing by the same 
authors ; for the fact 
of the exhaustive 


treatment of the 
works of some of the 
greater masters in the 
former work has excluded them from other than 
incidental mention in this: consequently, the 
two works should stand side by side. From the 
manner in which the authors have executed their 
present task, it is open to them to supplement 
it by a second elaboration of any division of it, 
or by the addition of particulars of any school 
affecting it; for, though seeking to show the 
influence of circumstances upon the styles of 
artists in the course of their biographies, they 
commence the story of their lives and catalogues 
of their works without preamble, and finish 
without valedictory remark. Hence, we must 
look upon this production as another instalment 
of a great and able survey of European art, of 
which the lives of Flemish painters have also 
farnished a part. 

; The leading theory in the work under notice 
is that Venetian and Lombardic art reflects the 
Progress and blending of several styles. The 
authors state at the onset that the information 
they have collected renders it easy to see how 
the Toscan style was introduced among the 
Paduans by Donatello ; how Mantegna extended 
the Paduan style to Venice and elsewhere ; how 
Antonello effected a revolution in technical 
treatment and pictorial feeling; how Bellini 
commingled the Byzantine, Muranese, and 
Umbrian manner, which consolidation ultimately 
developed intothe Titianesque, the Giorgionesque, 
and the Palmesque. In Venice, at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, pictorial 
art was flowing in three currents,—the old 
Veneto-Byzantine style imbedded in the hearts 
and traditions of the people ; a style employed 
by two strangers working for the State, Gentile 
da Fabriano and Pisano, which located itself 
afterwards on the island of Murano, and was 
known as Muranese; and another, created by 
Jacopo Bellini, who, taught within the walls of 
Florence, had imbibed ideas which largely in- 
fluenced his manner. All three styles ultimately 
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blended and formed the school of Gentile and 
Giovanni Bellini, the so-called fathers of Venetian 
art. Again, the first Muranese, Giovanni and 
Antonio da Murano, soon engrafted upon the 
style they borrowed from Gentile da Fabriano 
and Pisano other attractions. Giovanni leant 
80 decidedly towards the German treatment that 
an attempt was made, in subsequent times, to 
prove that there were two Giovannis, one of 
whom was a German; and after awhile his 
successor in partnership with Antonio, Bar- 
tolommeo, entirely departed from the Muranese 
manner, and adopted the Classic treatment of 
the Paduan school. And so on through the work 
that issued from all the ateliers of the cities in 
Northern Italy; there was always the progress 
of the world reflected in it: it expanded; it 
engrafted ; and it embraced the new methods 
with which it came in contact. 

After the delineation of this theory, the 
authors’ strongest points are their description of 
the several pictures by each master, and their 
swift insight into the technical means used to 
present the results gained in them, and those 
missed that would have secured greater effects. 
It would seem almost as they gaze at a picture 
they see the palette of the painter, and have 
heard the directions given to the colour-grinder. 
By their aid the reader may fancy that he, too, 
sees the lofty cool atelier, the enthusiastic 
assistants or scholars at their easels, the colour- 
grinders busy, the great artist, apart, finishing 
work that in its perfection appears already com- 
pleted; or he may believe that he, too, can see 
the long and gorgeous vistas of pictures con- 
verging to open doorways, giving access to 
farther gorgeous vistas in the renowned gal- 
leries from which the authors quote examples. 
They insert a letter written by Luigi Vivarini to 
the Venetian authorities asking employment :— 


**To the most Serene, the Prince, and the most excel- 
lent Signoria. Iam Aloise Vivarini of Murano, a faith- 
ful servant of your Serenity and of this most illustrious 
State; and I have been long anxious to exercise my skill 
before your sublimity, and prove that continued study and 
labour on my part have not been useless, I therefore 
offer, as a humble subject, in honour and praise of this 
celebrated city, to devote myself, without return of pay- 
ment or reward, to the duty of producing a canvas in the 
‘Sala del Gran Conseio,’ according to the method at 
present in use by the two brothers Bellinii; and I ask no 
more for the said canvas than that I should be ailowed the 
expenses of the cloth and colours, as well as the wages of 
the journeymen, in the manner that has been granted to 
the said Bellinii, When I have done I shall leave to your 
—— of his goodness, to give me in his wisdom the 
price which shall be adjudged to be the just, honest, and 
appropriate return for the labour; which I shall be 
enabled, I trust, to continue to the universal satisfaction 
of your Serenity and of all this excellent government, to 
the grace of which I most humbly recommend myself.” 


Can we not see the Grand Council Hall fall of 
scaffolding, the Bellini busily directing their 
journeymen and giving masterly touches to the 
glowing canvases that were gradually lining the 
walls under their auspices? Can we not realise, 
too, the dreary longing waiting of Luigi Vivarini 
for his time to come, and, at last, his goaded re- 
solve to write and ask for it? “The prayer of 
Luigi,” write Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle, 
“was heard almost immediately; he was 
authorised by an order in Council, issued on the 
29th of July, 1488, to receive the canvas he re- 
quired; he was furnished with the necessary 
journeymen and colours; and he was told to fit 
his picture for the place hitherto occupied by the 
fresco of Pisano.” Then they tell us how the 
frescoes of Pisano and his companion Gentile da 
Fabriano had been damaged by the dampness of 
Venetian climate; and of the deliberation of 
the Council concerning the best means of re- 
placing them; with the ultimate resolve to 
adopt the newly-introduced method of painting 
in oil as then practised by Antonello of 
Messina, the Bellini, as well as the Vivarini. 
Luigi painted two subjects for this famous hall ; 
Otho promising to mediate between Venice and 
Barbarossa, and Barbarossa receiving his son; 
but both were destroyed, with the contemporary 
work of the Bellini, in the fire of 1577. Dis- 
secting his mode of work, his biographers 


| declare, “The vehicle which he employed was 





apparently tenacious and fibrous, and when he 
spread the local tone over the surface of his 
picture he had great trouble to model the lights 
into half tones and darks. During this process 
he sacrificed the transparence of his shadow to 
the necessity of increasing its depth, or he gave 
up depth for the sake of transparence. Failing 
to obtain the effect of sharpness by pastose 
touches, he was forced to define form too fre- 
quently by coarse lines of a dark and liquid sub- 
stance ; and the rawness thus produced was only 
mitigated by a general scumble resulting in 
blindness, opacity, and sombreness of key.” 
And then we know why Luigi Vivarini never 
rose to the first place among Venetian artists, 
and think of the harsh lines and abrupt con- 
trasts of light and shade with as much regret as 
that with which he must have viewed them. 

Before going further into detail of treatment, 
we must give our readers a general idea of the 
scope of this work, by explaining that it opens 
with an account of the painters of Venice in the 
fifteenth century,—Jacobello, Donato, Giambono, 
inclading a slighter notice of Morazone. From 
them to their confréres on the island of Murano 
is the first step. Here we are introduced to 
Giovanni, Antonio, Bartolommeo, and Quiricio da 
Murano, artists content to work with the won- 
derful glass-makers, whose daughters were at 
liberty to marry princes, in recognition of their 
supreme skill. These men retained the old 
Byzantine method of gilding the stucco orna- 
ments and backgrounds of their pictures; but 
they threw off the old coarse incorrectness, and 
seized the softer manner in which Gentile da 
Fabriano and Pisano had rendered their crea- 
tions for the great council-hall, and, as we have 
seen, passed through further developments, as 
time passed by them. The career of Bartolom- 
meo is minutely followed, through his gradual 
rise to eminence to his unrecorded death in 
comparative obscurity. A chapter is devoted to 
the painters under the influence of the Vivarini 
and Mantegna, Jacopo da Valentia, Andrea da 
Murano, and the Crivelli; and then three chap- 
ters are apportioned to the three Bellini. After 
a consideration and an enumeration of the works 
of the leading pupils of these last, we come to 
Squarcione and his great disciple Mantegna, and 
the host of Squarcionesques and Mantegnesques 
of Padua and other cities. The Vicentines, the 
Veronese, the Ferrarese, and the painters of 
Parma and Romagna follow. These conclude 
the first volume. The second commences with 
the Milanese school of the thirteenth century. 
The Neapolitans, Sicilians, and Antonello da 
Messina follow this ; and then Giorgione appears 
on the scene. The early painters of Fruili, 
Domenico, and Gian’ Francesco da Tolmezzo, 
Giovanni Martini, Pellegrino da San Daniele, 
and Morto da Feltre are next marshalled, and 
their works examined. Giovanni Antonio da 
Pordenone, with his numerous titles, and his 
manifold changes of style, from Friulian to 
Venetian, and thence to Raffaellesque and 
Titianesque, is honoured with a distinct bio- 
graphy, as is Sebastian Luciani del Piombo. 
The Brescians and Cremonese are condensed 
into one chapter; Palma Vecchio is expanded 
into another; and Lorenzo Lotto, the Santa 
Croce, Cariani, and other Bergamesques form 
the subjects of the concluding section of the 
work. It will be seen that it is difficult to draw 
a line between the painters of North and South 
Italy. For the sake of Antonella da Messina, if 
ia necessary to bring in the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians; and then, on the other hand, some of 
the Northern painters wrought in the South. 
Titian is only casually mentioned, owing, doubt- 
less, to the fulness with which his biography has 
been given elsewhere. But, with the exception 
of a few drags of this kind, we feel that the joint 
authors have spread out to view a fair chart of 
the creatures and creations of this portion of the 
art-world. 
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Looking minutely at the faller biographies we 
are struck with the care with which each 
influence upon the manner of a painter has 
been traced. We select Mantegna as an illus- 
tration, because his numerous works preserved 
at Hampton Court have made him better known 
to the general public than some others. Adopted 
by the tailor and embroiderer, Squarcione, he 
was registered at an early age in the Paduan 
guild. Squarcione, it must be explained, was a 
tailor and embroiderer, who had travelled in 
Greece, and had brought thence models and 
panels, with which he established a school for 
the instruction of youths, perhaps first in de- 
signing for embroidery, and subsequently in art 
matters generally, by means of which he 
acquired a wide reputation and a small practice 
ultimately as a painter. We have his word that 
137 pupils were taught in his atelier in the 
course of his career. Mantegna and some other 
pupils were deputed by him to decorate the 
Chapel of San Cristofero, at the Eremitani, and 
by the excelleuce with which they execated the 
commission, contributed to increase his renown. 
This is the commonly-received version of Man- 
tegna’s first starting-point; but Messrs. Crowe 
& Cavalcaselle remark they must doubt that 
Squarcione taught him, and inquire whether it 
is not much more likely that Mantegna 
taught in his atelier. They attribute the 
superiority of the latter to the study of the 
great freseoes of Fra Filippo in the Paduan 
churches, and the masterpieces of Uccelli and 
Donatello, then to be seen in Padua, and his 
intimacy with Jacopo Bellini and his sons, who 
were living in Padua, and proved themselves 
not hostile to the new life of the Florentine 
revival. Eventually, however, Squarcione and 
Mantegna quarrelled, and broke the connexion 
that existed between them. Squarcione spoke 
slightingly of the younger man’s work as an 
imitation of the hardness of marble, instead 
of the flexibility of flesh; and our authors 
point out that a strong attempt to correct 
this fault is apparent in all Mantegna’s work | 
of this time. They dwell with delight upon 
the martyrdom and removal of St. Chris- | 
topher painted by him, as an example of | 
the relaxation of this grimness. After a de- | 
scription of the treatment of this subject they | 
observe, that it is in this work that we become | 
fally acquainted with Mantegna’s lofty position | 
amongst artists. They compare the St. Christopher | 
with Titian’s “ David and Goliath,” and with the | 
“Death of Abel” on the ceiling of the Sacristy | 
at the Salute, in Venice, and proclaim that the | 
Venetian framed his rules by the achievements | 
of the Paduan, who was inexorably scrupulous 
and searching in working oat laws for himself. 
Mantegna, they aver, levelled the road leading 
to perfection with the power and will of Donatello 
and Buonarotti. His knowledge of Classic 
architecture and antiquities generally, was also 
a source of power, besides his wonderful per- 
spectives ; and the local antiquaries, charmed 
with his introduction of .Classic arches and 
columns, and veritable inscriptions in his work, 
lauded him to the skies. So far, then, we may 
trace the sentiment of Mantegna’s designs to 
three influences : Squarcione’s Greek antiquities, 
his visits to the rival ateliers of the Florentines 
established in Padua, and his archzological and 
perspective sympathies. He appeared to revel 
in the mastery of perspective difficulties. He 
subjected, his critics aver, the human form to 
the same maxims as architecture, and chose 
attitudes for his figures in accordance with this 
novel treatment; and it is even probable, they 
think, that before he laid on some of his frescoes, 
especially that of “ St. James being led to Execu- 
tion,” in the chapel we have mentioned, that he 
set his models at given distances, and worked 
out the drawing of each by a separate operation. 
In this particular fresco he chose the most diffi- 
cult centre of vision, as if he was determined to 
show his power to his critics; and not content 
with lines so precipitate that the lower parts of 
all the figures are out of sight, save of those in 
the uttermost foreground, he introduced a distant 
tower placed angleways. But in this last feat, 
it is contended, he did not quite master the 
scarcely-developed rules of perspective, for re- 
peated tests applied to the picture show the 
tower not to be rectangular, and it would be 
unlikely that he intended it to be otherwise. 
Bat the fault was not found in his own time. 
An author, writing on perspective, while the 
chapel was yet sparkling with its new decora- 
tions, pointed out this fresco as an admirable 
instance in which the exigencies of science had 
been overcome by a votary of art. Messrs. 








Crowe & Cavalcaselle dash past the error of 
Coddé, who gives a lady of the family of Navolosi 
to Mantegna in marriage, and assign him the 
daughter of Jacopo Bellini, which union, with its 
necessary intimacy with the Bellini family, they 
think, accounts for the Bellinesque spirit that 
pervades some of his work. We will carry the 
notice of Mantegna into another article. 








AMONG THE INTERNATIONAL PICTURES. 


ConsIDERING the sublime irregularity with 
which the paintings in the long galleries at 
Kensington are hung and numbered, it is matter 
for congratulation that, at least, the grouping of 
nationalities has been pretty well adhered to, 
and that we are enabled readily enough to com- 
pare the broader characteristics of style, manner, 
and choice of subject, pecaliar to various nations, 
by the mere passage from one gallery to another, 
a few steps sufficing, in some cases, to bring 
before us diversities of theory, practice, and 
predilection in the art, which, as national 
characteristics, might easily be missed in the 
comparison of isolated paintings, but which 
come out vividly enough in contrasting the large 
groups collected in the various galleries assigned 
to the different European schools. If we cannot 
promise to follow any consecutive order in refe- 
rence to the numbers or positions of the pictures 
mentioned, we can, at least, give so much of 
system to our comments as may arise from the 
separate and comparative consideration of each 
main group. And (as in courtesy bound) we give 
first attention to our foreign contributors, in the 
east galleries, and look round the Belgian 
collection. 

It can hardly be said that what is called 
“ historical paintiog’’ (long considered as in- 
dubitably the highest walk of the art), offers in 
any of the galleries, least of all in this, the 
most marked and forcible illustrations of national 
feeling or style of treatment. Such pictures as 
Slingeneyer’s ‘ Camoens Shipwrecked” (845), 
Wappers’s ‘‘ Charles I.,” presented with a rose 
by a young girl, on his way to the scaffold (875), 
or Markelbach’s ‘‘ Cromwell at Lady Claypole’s ” 
(822), present too little either of individuality 
of style or intensity of feeling to be accepted as 
typical in any way, except that the two latter 
afford fresh instances of what we have before 
noticed, that in general Continental artists are 
not successful in subjects of English history, 
with which they seem to have too little sympathy 
to treat them in any but a tame and common- 
place manner. Wauters’s “ Mary of Burgundy 
entreating Pardon for her Councillors from the 
Sheriffs of Ghent” (876), is a noticeable con- 
trast to these in force of painting and character, 
though not telling its story very clearly. We 
owe a@ debt, however, to Van Lerius for rescuing 
one of our most hackneyed English subjects a 
little from the regions of commonplace: since 
Tennyson gave additional popularity to the 
legend of Coventry, it has been a standing 
resource of mediocre painters wishing to dis- 
play their powers in a nude study, and we 
refer again to the Belgian artist’s “ Godiva,” 
not only to note the bright yet harmonious 
combination of colour in the green curtains 
and the warm though not strong red and 
brown of the architecture, bat to express 
satisfaction at a treatment of the subject totally 
free from the taint of valgarity, which has be- 
come almost universally associated with it. 
“ Vexation,” by the same artist (869), is a 
brilliant study of a yellow satin dress, reminding 
us of Lewis in tone, though not in scale. Per- 
haps the best specimen of a class of painting 
in which the Belgian artists excel is Portaels’s 
“A Box at the Theatre, Pesth” (828), where 
three ladies are observing the representation (as 
the playbill informs us) of “ Othello,’—the elder 
one in the centre, with slightly clasped hands 
and eager face intent upon the play, which 
excites a more languid and perhaps not quite 
enjoyable interest in one of her young com- 
panions, while the haughty brunette oppo- 
site looks with almost a cold indifference 
upon the mimic passions, which are, per- 
haps, but a pale reflection of her own, actual 
or possible: the picture is as fine in colour as 
in character. Hennebicq’s “ Field Labourers ” 


(809) is a clever and interesting picture, out of 
very simple materials; nothing but a row of 
men hoeing, in which monotony is happily 
avoided, and interest attained by variety of atti- 
tude and expression... As specimens of genre, 
Baugniet’s “ Good Luck” (766), with its happy 
contrast of the aristocratic smartly-dressed lady 





with the forbune-telling gipsy, may be men. 
tioned; De Groux’s “ Pilgrimage” (791), with its 
juxta-position of surly and “ devotee” expres. 
sions, is sarcastically indicative of the variety of 
feelings with which such religious duties may be 
entered on; and A. Stevens’s “‘ Un Peintre” is a 
clever and original study of the studio of a sadly 
vulgar-looking painter directing the “model” 
in her partial divestment of drapery ; the yellow 
colour of an under-petticoat being apparently 
the quid pro quo in this case. The Belgian 
Gallery is weak in landscapes, and with curiously 
little indication of any feeling for what may be 
called the poetry of this branch of painting. 
Marie Collart’s “ Flemish Orchard” (784) bears 
the label “ Medaille,” a distinction which such a 
comparatively weak study of thin trees would 
scarcely have gained in an English exhibition ; 
and other landscapes here are open to the charge 
of being mere cold studies, without either feeling 
or effect. An exception is Lamoriniére’s “ Near 
Hastiere—Autumn” (819), a quiet and expres. 
sive twilight sky seen over a high bank, and 
reflected partially in the pool beneath; and 
Montigny’s “ Winter” (823: lent by H.M. the 
King of the Belgians), is fine in the desolate 
aspect of the waiting horses and wagon on a 
lonely road, and the heavy, threatening grey sky 
beyond. Roffiaen’s ** Mont Rosa, from the Foot 
of the Riffelhorn,” is a fine and very careful 
study of green rocky foreground and distant 
snow, with the vast cold blue shadows from the 
western sun traversing the mountains. Perhaps 
the distance is alittle hard. The want of feeling 
for the sea among Belgian painters is even more 
noticeable in this collection. There is, indeed, in 
Artan’s “Sea Storm” (762), a fine indication of 
the wild drive and impetus of a stormy sea, 
though with a texture and surface very different 
from anything we are accustomed to accept as a 
representation of sea-water ; but in others, in the 
well-known calm seas of Clays, for instance, there 
is evidentonlyacertain favourite acquired manner 
of handling water, not surely based on constant 
reference to nature. Boavier is less mannered in 
this way; but contrast his “‘ Abandoned Vessel” 
(778) with the well-known picture under the same 
title by Stanfield, and how weak and tame does 
the Belgian artist appear in comparison. In 
architecture, in combination with landscape, on 
the other hand, the Belgian painters show a 
precision, a correctness in colour and detail, 
and a feeling for the picturesque in archi- 
tectural composition worthy of all praise, espe- 
cially as exhibited in F. Stroobant’s two paintings, 
‘Le Quai du Rosaire” and “ A Flemish Town” 
(856-7); and in still life the artists of this 
country exhibit all their traditional excellence; 
and if Van den Bosch only appeals to our risible 
faculties in his representation of the “ Torments 
of Tantalus” (a mouse contemplating a cheese 
under a glass cover, and contemplated in turn 
by the cat through the closed window), we have 
other admiration for such a painting as Robie’s 
“Flowers and Still Life” (837), where the 
grouping of gold vases and glass with a back- 
ground of flowers, displays not only a mastery of 
execution, but such a rich harmonious blending 
of colour and reflected light as we have rarely 
seen in paintings of this kind. . 
Passing to galleries XVIII. and XIX. (which, 
by the way, are mixed up together in the cata- 
logue, so as to jumble together Bavaria, Prussia, 
and Italy in a fortuitous manner), we find our- 
selves at once in a different region of landscape 
at least from that presented in the Belgian 
Gallery; indeed, there is probably no branch of 
painting wherein national tastes and habits are 
so strongly marked as in landscape, involving a3 
it does not only differences in mere manner of 
painting, but in the way of looking at nature, 
and in the aspects of nature with which the re- 
spective artists are most familiar. Looking to 
the right, as we enter the room next to the 
Belgian Gallery, we have come into a land of 
tremendous mountain and lake scenes. Bat we 
are constrained to confess that there 18 & 
mannerism in sublimity, as well as in tameness 
and flatness. We know the scenes of Leu, an 
others of the Prassian and Saxe Weimar school, 
so well in their main characteristics,—eve? 
down to the inevitable little scratch of light 
on the water in the middle distance,—that an 
uncomfortable idea of mechanism and mere 
painter’s labour takes possession of us; we cal- 
not relish all those masses of mountain and lake 
sublimity so very like each other—it is towjowrs 
perdriz. One of the best of this school is per 
haps Ludwig’s “Scenery among the Hartz 
Mountains,” the tone of which somewhat 
varies from the established recipe, and which 
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shows @ fine, but rather overdone, gloomy 
mass of sky in the rear. Dantze has some of 
his well-known winter scenes, in which snow, 
landscape, and architecture combine, the latter 
exhibiting really a remarkable variety of pic- 
turesque outline and treatment in a long series 
of pictures of similar subjects, some of the best 
of which are exhibited here. But Bavaria, 
with less pretence, comes out far better in the 
more refined qualities of landscape-painting 
than Prussia; in such artistic treatment of 
quiet scenes as Hellrath’s “ Stonepits near 
Polling” (896, reminding us of Linnell in 
subject, though not in colour), Wenglein’s “ Fall 
of the Leaf” (934), Lier’s “ Potato Harvest” 
(907), and (by no means least) Tiesenhausen’s 
“Bay of Woerkim, Easthonia, Baltic” (928). 
This last, a small picture, representing a wild flat 
coast-scene, with a belt of trees in the middle 
distance, is certainly one of the best landscapes 
in all the foreign galleries; admirable in the 
tone of the water, the shore, and the moor, 
and in the consistency of tone and feeling 
throughout: it is worth looking at carefully. In 
other branches of painting there are few among 
the Bavarian and Prussian pictures which chal- 
lenge attention particularly, Miiller has a fine 
study of heads, ‘‘ Two Moors” (915), one hold- 
ing a skull; and Seitz’s ‘Murder of Rizzio” 
(925) isa fineand carefally-finished picture, though 
the two main groups seem to want relation to 
one another. Tidemand’s “ Grandparents’ Visit” 
(953) isa pleasant little picture, as. also Rosenthal’s 
representation of “‘ J. Sebastian Bach’s Family 
at Morning Prayers” (921), singing a chorale, to 
which good old Johann is playing the accompa- 
niment, while a puzzled junior member of the 
family endeavours, with the help of his sister, 
to make out the intricacies of his “ part.” 
Pauwels’s ‘“‘ Pastimes for the Count de Buren, at 
Antwerp, under Philip II.,” is a very pleasing 
group of figures in a boat, with one or two beau- 
tifal and characteristic faces. But we turn with 
greater interest to the small, but in many 
respects interesting, collection which represents 
Italy. That modern Italian art is greatly pro- 
gressing of late years cannot be doubted. We 
have already called attention to the excellence 
of much of the sculpture exhibited by Italy on 
this occasion; and in painting, though not 
equalling their sculpture, the Italians of to-day 
seem in a fair way to take a place very different 
from what they have for a long time held in 
modern art. The Southern lack of force and 
vigour, which has so often been the accompani- 
ment of Southern elegance and refinement of 
manner, is still apparent ; and we cannot accept 
the pretty and elegant figures and bright colouring 
of Amiconi as contributions of lasting impor- 
tance to art, though they have their admirers. 
His “Portrait of Mrs, T. L. Bristow” (1,032), 
however, has more of force and vigour 
than many of his ideal figures; and Giordani’s 
“La bella Giardiniera” (1,044), a young lady 
with flowers in her apron, is a charming, bright, 
life-size painting, reminding us a good deal of 
Millais’s recent manner in portraits, though with 
a difference of execution. Ciseri’s “ Entomb- 
ment” is a picture of much pathos in colour and 
Composition ; and G. Miiller’s “ Woman of Albano 
with her Infant” (1,048) is an admirable life- 
81ze half-length, with a real flesh-and-blood 
fulness | and ripeness in the head and bust. 
Baccani, in his “ Grecian Idyl” (1,034), repro- 
duces for us, in delicate drawing and colonr, the 
old Greek pastoral, Among several good land- 
capes, we particularly notice two by Castelli 
(1,039 and 1,040), and a very clever effect by 
Joris, “ Returning into Rome on @ Rainy Day” 
(1,096), consisting mainly of a straight wet road, 
reflecting the tone of the sky, the composition 
broken by one solitary tree standing up on the 
left of the picture. “ This is a very original 
painting of its class. Tancredi’s large picture, 

Buoso di Duira” (1,053) ought not to be passed 
Over, as indeed one of the best historical paint- 
ings In the foreign galleries, in grouping, com- 
position, and expression, only failing to a certain 
extent from a lack of interest, to general spec- 
tators, in the subject. We leave the Italian 
gallery with hope for the future. 

And what of the French Gallery, into which 
we step from the last? It would be difficult to 
imagine a more decisive change of style, a more 
complete revolution not only as to methods of 
execution, but as to the whole intellectual view 
of the art of painting, its objects and its limits, 
than is forced upon our notice in leaving the 
Italian pietures to look at the large collection 
which represents modern France; not, most of 
them, very recent pictures,—for, unhappily, 





France has had to depend a good deal on the 
works of some past years, and on the liberality 
of their present owners in lending them, for the 
fine show she is able to make on this occasion. 
Perhaps what we should note as special charac- 
teristics of French art, in comparison with those 
of the other nations represented, are the strong 
individuality of manner of style, and even of 
subject, characterising a large proportion of the 
leading artists, and (still more) the evidence of 
special study and handling with a view to 
special ends in painting. Here again these 
qualities, the national idiosyncrasies of the art, 
are nowhere so strongly shown as in landscape. 
The whole French treatment of this branch of 
the art suggests questions as to what are its 
real ends and truest principles. A casual English 
observer, accustomed chiefly to the grand scenic 
effects of Vicat Cole, of Graham, and others, 
might walk away with the impression that 
France had done little in landscape art that 
was worth notice in comparison with the 
larger and more effective representations of 
natural scenery which he is used to see on the 
walls of our own Royal Academy. But do not 
let us be in too great a hurry to come to such a 
conclusion, The question is an open one, at 
least, whether it be really the highest object of 
landscape-painting to imitate on canvas the 
effects of nature, in the closest manner possible, 
either in detail or on a grand scale; or whether 
it be not in truth a higher and more intellectual 
use of the art to employ it as the medium of 
representing certain phases of feeling, using 
natural forms merely as the material, the in- 
strument on which we play; and if the latter, 
have not the leading French landscape-painters 
succeeded? What is it that is given us in 
the numerous works of Corot, Dupré, and 
Daubigny, so largely and beautifully repre- 
sented in Room XX. at the Exhibition? There 
is scarcely any minute detail of nature re- 
cognisable; we can scarcely name Dupré’s 
trees; we perhaps doubt whether landscapes 
like those of Corot exist in nature; and yet 
are they not beautiful ? are they not replete 
with subtle and harmonious poetic feeling, which 
appeals, in some way we can hardly analyse, to 
the inner eye* of the mind, more than perhaps 
the most laboured and successful reproduction on 
canvas of special aspects or details of natural 
scenery? This, at least, is our impression. We 
mention in particular, of Corot’s, “ Border of the 
Forest” (1,169), “‘ Evening, near Rome” (1,172), 
and, above all, the “ Orpheus” (1,174), with the 
single figure in the centre in a rapture of in- 
spiration; and of Dapré’s, 1,214; a beautiful 
“ Sunset” (1,220), and a “ Landscape” (1,224), 
reminding us very much in composition and 
tone of Nasmyth, though totally different in 
touch and execution. In 1,355 the same hand 
creates poetry for us out of nothing, almost; 
‘“‘Cows in a Meadow” is the title; and “A 
River” (1,360) is perfect as a composition. 
Notice also Diaz de la Pena, the ‘“ Woodman’s 
Wife” (1,209), and sundry solemn wooded 
scenes, under evening skies, by Daubigny, to 
be come upon here and there in the gallery (one of 
the best, a wooded lake under a twilight western 
sky, has got by mistake into either the 
Prussian or the Italian gallery, we forget which). 
Ina picture labelled “ Médaille” (1,330) Breton, 
gives us his view of “Snow”; it is just a field 
and one or two hay-ricks covered with snow, but 
with striking individuality of tone and treatment, 
and a total absence of “ paintiness,” if we may 
coin the word. Another snow picture by 
Michel (1,458; also marked “ Médaille”’) is a more 
elaborate and remarkably truthful representa- 
tion, but interests us less than the former. We 
have dwelt a little on the French landscapes, 
feeling that their merit, and the nature of it, 
is not fairly appreciated, nor likely to be quite 
understood by those who are wedded entirely 
to the realism of the English school. However 
limited the French range may be thought to be, 
either in this or in other branches of painting, 
it is at all events evident that their artists 
know what they mean to do, and how they 
mean to do it; that they have fixed principles, 
and a definite perception as to the theory of 
their art. It cannot be said that the walls 
of English exhibitions, with more variety of 
style, no doubt, afford much evidence of this 
certainty of purpose and intellectual comprehen- 
sion of his subject by the artist. As to sea- 
pieces, the French, on the other hand, do not 
show well at all. They have no feeling for the 
sea; and the best of Gudin’s are tame and 
spiritless, in comparison with the productions of 
several painters amongst ourselves. French 





figure-subjects, of various kinds, are not quite so 
well represented as landscape. There is one of 
Carand’s best, the students of St. Cyr acting 
Racine’s “ Athalie,” in the presence of the 
author. Delaroche, Delacroix, and others are 
represented by some well-known works: Cabanel 
only by one,—“ Solitude” (1,160),—a standing 
half-length figure, in face and costume com- 
panion to the beautiful sitting figure bearing (if 
we remember rightly) the title of ‘‘ Melancholy.” 
Scheffer is represented by one picture,—not one 
of his best, for the figure is far too thin and me- 
ditative-lookiug for the ‘‘ Marguerite ” of Goethe, 
if that be the intention. The class of subjects 
in which several of the best French painters 
excel so highly, viz., small single figures, expres- 
sive or sume peculiar turn of feelinz, grave or 
gay, and generally in the midst of a highly- 
finished interior, is not very well represented at 
the Exhibition. One very beautiful specimen of 
Goupil’s there is, lent by our present Premier, 
“ Resignation” (1,229) ; but this phase of French 
art, which presses all the externals of the highest 
luxury and civilisation into the painter’s service, 
merely as accessories to the expression of human 
feeling, and which is, to our thinking, something 
far higher and more refined than the pathos of 
cottage life with which Faed and others have 
dosed us almost ad nauseam, must be stndied 
this year at the gallery in Pall-mall. There are 
some pleasant bits of genre and “still life,” but 
scarcely among the best efforts of the French 
in these branches; in the latter, Bouvin gives, 
for those who like it, the picturesque of a pickle- 
jar (1,324). Two pictures we will allude to, 
large and important works, as specimens of 
what French art might advisably be without. 
Regnault’s “ Execution in a Moor’s Palace ”’ is one 
(1,469), a picture representing, on the largest 
scale, the decapitation of a man, who3ze head 
and headless body lie on the stairs on which he 
has suddenly met his doom, the blood running 
down in a pool, and painted evidently with 
great gusto and exactitude. The taste for what 
is nakedly horrible evinced in this and former 
French works, is a very repulsive trait in the art 
of the nation; and not much more desirable is 
that evidenced in Lecadre’s “ Nude Figure: a 
Studs ” (1,453). A nude study is all very well, 
and one may learn a great deal from it (witness 
Mulready’s capital “ Life School” studies), but 
it is not necessary that such a figure shonld 
assume an attitude and expression which can 
only be rightly designated as lascivious. This 
combined taste for the horrible, and for the mere 
sensuous representation (to use the mildest 
term) of female charms, shows a real retrogres- 
sion from the highest idea of civilisation, for 
which we fear the Second Empire, among other 
sins against society, must answer. Let us hope 
that when France has recovered from her pre- 
sent difficulties, a healthier rule and a less self- 
indulgent and more vigorous habit of social life 
will give wider and higher scope to her art, and 
turn from all ignoble expressions that remark- 
able genius and talent which she has at her 
command. 

We shail return to the English pictures as 
well as other departments of the International 
Exhibition. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tue interest of the present exhibition is en- 
hanced by the fact that it may be considered as 
the first in which foreign artists of high fame 
have competed on equal terms with our own for 
the applause of the English public. 

Jean Leon Gérdme, who now dates from 17, 
Southampton-street, Strand, has sent two pic- 
tures to the present exhibition. The first of 
these (144), “ Cléopatre apportée 4 César dans 
un Tapis,” is already well known to many of us, 
either by former exhibition or by an engraving. 
The Imperator is seated at a table, in the hall of 
an Egyptian palace or temple, adorned with 
hieroglyphics. At a second table, before him, 
sit his four secretaries, for all of whom the great 
Julius found work by dictation at the same time 
that he wrote with his own hand, which holds 
the stilus, and rests on a roll of papyrus. A 
powerful black slave has just set down his pro- 
cious burden in the apartment; and, as hoe 
unrollg and draws back the thick web, the 
Egyptian queen, dressed, or rather undressed, to 
represent the goddess Isis, flashes on the 
astonished eyes of Caesar, on whom she bends a 
steady, half-reproachful look. The gaze of the 
Imperator is arrested by the brilliant vision. 
Alig left hand is even more expressive of his 
surprise than is his face, Each secretary is 
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seduced at the same moment to glance from his 
tablets. The figure of the queen is wonderfully 
modelled,—her face, none can doubt, irresistible. 
The conqueror of the world is her prey. The 
story is at once told and explained. 

Still more masterly in its treatment is the new 
contribution of the foreign honorary associate of 
the Royal Academy, No. 1,150, called “A 
Vendre.” We are introduced to a dark, ill- 
lighted apartment in which a beautiful Circassian 
woman, clothed only in her dark hair, which she 
has tossed carelessly back, and one enamelled 
anklet, leans despairing against the wall. At 
her feet crouches a black Nubian, wrapped in a 
white cotton robe, exposing the dusty and travel- 
soiled soles of her feet; beside whom nestles a 
monkey, more like the negress than she is to her 
white sister in captivity. Through an aperture 
is dimly seen the stolid profile of the slave dealer, 
and some rich weapons and ornaments hung at 
the window. It must have been of express pur- 
’ pose that such a master of colour as M. Géréme 
subdued the light in the apartment so much as 
to give a dusky hue to the beautiful figure of the 
Asiatic. The pure white that often accompanies 
such coal-black hair might have been too 
brilliant a contrast to the negress. Still, we 
could wish it had been tried. The drawing is 
magnificent,—the hips rather too low for the 
scu)ptor’s ideal, but the flesh solid and life-like. 
A blue macaw and a red flower light up the 
scene. The moral is not far to seek. As a 
gallery picture “A Vendre” commends the 
highest admiration. 

Next to this painting in importance, and rising 
far above it in dignity of subject, is the “ Moses” 
of Mr. Millais (191), a powerful and remark- 
able picture, which may almost mark an era in 
English art. Not that we can praise the grubby 
clouds and the impossible fiery scrabble of the 
battle going on to the left. Nor can we alto- 
gether admit the propriety of the brown 
Capuchin’s frock, without sleeves, in which 
Moses is attired. But the group is very grand. 
The prophet, with eyes fixed, mouth open, and 
outstretched hands, is an evident energumene. 
The idea of supernatural possession is perfectly 
rendered. In the treatment of the hair, the 
conventional attribute of the horn-like rays, 
which Michelangelo has turned into the horns of 
a satyr, is admirably hinted at. Aaron is a 
noble figure, with far more of the traditional 
beauty of his line than his brother. Dressed in 
blue, and with a coloured drapery over his head, 
he sustains the right arm, while Har, in a more 
warrior-like dress of red, with the gourd slung 
by the side, presses the left, and looks with 
hungry eyes at the battle in which he fain 
would join. With a little additional care 
bestowed on the background, the picture will 
live as a lasting triumph of English art. Mr. 
Millais has again approached the night side of 
nature in “ The Somnambulist” (313), a stately 
girl in her night-dress wandering on the edge of 
a precipice. The dusky gloom is an excuse for 
the somewhat rough treatment of her attire. 
She holds a candlestick in her hands, but lets it 
hang down, which is rather a painter’s indication 
than a physician’s observation, “The eyes are 
open, but the sense is shut.” Viewed from the 
proper distance this fine picture lingers long on 
the imagination. 

No. 14, “ Chill October,” is, we believe, Mr. 
Millais’s first landscape, pure and simple. It 
shows a wonderfully poetic reading of nature, 
and a faithful and powerful, though unequal, 
rendering of her charms. The feathery reeds in 
the foreground might almost be heard to rustle. 
The glancing willows are hardly less trae. The 
water, close by, is real. But that in the 
distance is frozen and covered with snow. The 
want perhaps in this fine landscape, the weak- 
ness of many of our painters,—not of landscape 
alone,—is neglect of scale. We cannot better 
illustrate this than by reference to two pictures, 
of small size, and not placed in positions at all 
equal to their deserts (433 and 440), by Mr. 
Albert Breistadt. In that peculiar excellence 
which we call truth of scale,—the proper sub- 
ordination of the distance,—he is, we think, 
quite unrivalled. Hence the wonderfal effect of 
range which he can command in a few inches of 
canvas. The tall firs in the foreground, the 
crested mountain scarps fading away one after 
another in magic aérial perspective, the colour 
of earth‘and sky,—all are admirable. Bat the 
chief charm lies in the mode in which the 
greater or less detail is rendered in precisely the 
same way as that in which the eye catches the 
features of nature. This treatment may be 
contrasted with that of such pictures as “ Rosy 





Cheeks” (70), in which there is no atmosphere 
at all, every detail coming out like the photo- 
graph of a volcano in the moon; or with “ Black- 
berry Gatherers” (66), which is all atmosphere, 
the figures being dim and misty. In addition to 
these two schools or styles we find a third, which 
resembles fresco-painting laid on too thin and 
wet, so that the colour ran; a fourth which is 
like painting on majolica; a fifth which is like 
mosaic; and a sixth which is like a tapestry 
carpet. The fact that each of these imperfect 
methods has more than one adherent is a very 
strong argument as to the necessity for some 
more stringent law than those of the individual 
fancy being applied to our native schools of 
painting. 

“The Morning and Evening of Life,” by 
A. A. E. Hébert, is a fine picture, admirable in 
its drawing, and touching in its moral. A girl, 
fall of exuberant youth, stands boldly up, while 
an aged grandmother sits by; yet you see that 
the two figures are but two stages of the same 
individual life. The effect in this, as in other 
Continental paintings, is that of work which has 
been examined by some independent master, 
before it is allowed to be sent from the studio. 
With English pictures, as a rule, the amount of 
finish seems matter of chance. 

We are glad to find that another of the great 
foreign exhibitors, who is not, however, an 
Associate, is so raced in his own peculiar walk 
of art by at least one of our English painters, 
as to warn him to look to his laurels. M. Alma 
Tadema sends two pictures to Burlington House 
this year. Of one of them we have only to 
object to the title (1,101). ‘The Grand Cham- 
berlain to his Majesty King Sesostris the Great,” 
is a wonderful life-like portrait of a powerfal 
Nubian, dressed in Egyptian attire and orna- 
ment. Which of the very different claimants of 
the name Sesostris is indicated by the artist is 
not clear. But the Ethiopic dynasty in Egypt 
was later than either of those monarchs to whom 
the name has been attributed, and the Egyptian, 
not the Negroid, type, would be naturally ex- 
pected in one of their state officers. The Moslem 
meaning of the word chamberlain was unknown 
in the days of the grand old Egyptian monarchy. 
Apart from this criticism (provoked by the 
pedantry of the title), we call attention to the 
power and breadth with which the artist has 
rendered a very remarkable specimen of hu- 
manity, if humanity be the right word. 

“A Roman Emperor, A.D. 41” (210), is a 
more ambitious subject, treated on a smaller 
scale. Deficient as it is in the leading rules of 
composition, by the manner in which it is broken 
up, and by the mode in which the advance of the 
eager and motley group is arrested by an in- 
visible, if not unintelligible, line, leaving a 
vacant space in the centre, it is a painting of 
extraordinary power, of high finish, and of out- 
spoken felicity in the mode in which it tells its 
story; the very penetralia of the Imperial 
palace, containing the marble term of Augustus, 
and the altar of giallo antico, on which incense 
should be burned in honour of the lares of the 
family, is invaded by a motley group of legion- 
aries, including two half-clad women, who are, 
however, arrested by some inexplicable awe in a 
row to the left of the scene. The sacred cha- 
racter of the spot has proved no protection to 
those whose corpses are tumbled on the floor, 
and the marks of whose blood-stained fingers 
show on the white sides of the term. In asort of 
recess to the right a helmed soldier draws aside 
a curtain, and recognises the Imperial heir of 
whom the party are in quest by his purple 
cothurni, which he is stooping to examine. The 
abject terror of Claudius is half ludicrous and 
wholly repulsive. The picture loses from it in 
dignity, though not in effectiveness. The 
Dacian who grasps the quaint silver eagle, the 
Teuton who is by his side, the heterogeneous 
features of the soldiers, among whom the grand 
old Roman type is sought in vain, the eager 
curiosity of the women, the action of the shield- 
bearing soldier, who is proclaiming the dis- 
covered Emperor, the gleam of the marble, and 
the well-imagined ornaments of the walls,—all 
these go far to make up a picture. Certainly, 
in spite of some faults, it is an impressive and 
memorable one. 

With these two works should be examined 
the pair exhibited by Mr. Poynter, A. (115),— 
“The Suppliant to Venus,” and (238), the 
girl “ Feeding the sacred Ibis in the Halls of 
Karnac.” Mr. Poynter worthily contests the 


dominion of Egypt with his Dutch confrére. 
Simple as is the incident of the latter scene, it 
rivets the attention by its admirable truth to 





nature, under the weird aspect of the most 
ancient civilisation, and the solemn light of a 
southern atmosphere. The birds are a zoological 
study. The incised marble of the colamned hall 
is solid and glossy; the girl is African life, and 
African life seen under that veil of poetry which 
youth flings over all the aspects of nature. 
Rather as a proof of what the painter can do 
than as a subject picture, this bit of old Egyptian 
worship is very precious. The same conscien- 
tious labour has been bestowed on the temple 
scene, with the exception of the hue of the sea, 
which is of too dirty a green for the Ionian gulf, 
all here is truthfully conceived, and rendered 
with the touch of a master. We think that 
some of the brightest promise for the fature of 
art in this country waits on the easel of Mr. 
Poynter. 

We confess to much disappointment in the 
study of the three contributions by Mr. Leighton, 
R.A. lamenting, as all did, his enforced 
absence from the Exhibition of 1870, and re- 
membering the rare beauty of the ‘ Helios and 
Rhodos,” we hoped to find Mr. Leighton’s pencil 
redipped in its richest hues, to the entire 
abandonment of the sickly olives and the un- 
meaning sentimentalities of feature, which we 
hoped he had cast behind him forever. Alas! he 
is somewhatretracing hissteps. Itisextraordinary 
to see a painter with such a power of producing 
beauty waste himself in the production of 
what—though powerfal enough—is not beautiful. 
The “ Cleobalus instructing his Daughter Cleoba- 
line” (the framer of the catalogue, if he adopts, 
like the new master of Pisistratus, or Peisistratos 
Caxton, the Oulos, should write “Kleo”) has 
perhaps the least of the defects of which we 
complain. Still, though a fine and carefully 
painted,'it misses of being altogether a pleasing, 
picture, and the father would certainly have paid 
more attention to his toilet in the presence of so 
young and fair a girl; neither is the figure all 
that it ought to be. In the most ambitious 
picture (215), “ Hercules wrestling with Death 
for the Body of Alcestis,” Mr. Leighton has not 
taken Earipides for his guide. Had he faithfally 
followed the wise and well-tried laws of the 
Greek drama, the power, vigour, and imagination 
which he has displayed in @ picture which is as 
admirable in its execution as it is imperfect in its 
conception, would have produced a really noble 
work, As it is, we have a crowd of people of 
whom Euripides knew nothing. The girl who 
kneels behind the bier is a lovely creature. 
The man in red behind the tree has a face of 
wonderfal expression and power. The terror 
of the group is admirably rendered. But what 
business have all these witnesses of the awful 
shadowy awe of the Hero, and the silent Genius 
of the tomb? Who is the old man in the 
centre of the picture, and who is the girl who 
is almost mimicking the main struggle? The 
fine, strong young man, with no clothes, is not 
the Greek Hercules, any more than the sight- 
less corpse whom he grasps by the wrists (not, 
as Euripides tells us, by the small of the 
back) is Thanatos. The picture is a heedless 
misconception, wrought out with marvellous 
power. 

In 567, “ Greek Girls picking up Pebbles on 
the Sea-shore,” there is not only an utter dis- 
regard of any idea of linear composition, or any 
effort after harmony and balance of colour, but 
an impossible arrangement of wheel-shaped 
drapery, borrowed from the quaint forms of 
Perugino’s angels. The four beautiful girls no 
more form one picture than do the sketches 80 
often multipled by Raffaelle on the same piece 
of paper. This is the more to be deprecated, 
because there are more than indications, in the 
great beauty of form, expression, and colour 
which wait upon Mr. Leighton’s pencil when he 
commands their appearance, that he could, if he 
would, give ua pictures worthy to be placed by 
the side of, if not before, those of any living 
artist. Why does he not? How many a bad 
picture would be replaced by a good one if the 
artist would only subject the first sketch to 4 
thorough critical investigation ! : 

With these revivals of the old life of classic 
Greece and Italy, ranks the one picture by mre 
Leslie, A. (103), “ Nausicaa and her Maids,” & 
most agreeable and pleasing painting. It seems to 
possess every requisite for a good picture, except 
the pressure of atmosphere, a very general fail- 
ing in many English pictures, which we re 
to observe in this, and a more fitting title. The 
colours, with the exception of the clouds, are 
harmonious, and well chosen; the lovely bride, 
in delicate white attire, with the odorous stars = 
the myrtle gleaming in her hair, is a perfec 
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study. Mr. Leslie’s one picture may almost be 
called the lion’s cub of the Academy, ranking it 
among those works of which the object is rather 
to please than to stir or to elevate the mind. 

Seven hundred and fifty-eight oil-paintings, 
198 water-colour drawings, 75 crayon drawings, 
engravings, and etchings, 36 miniatures and 
enamels, and 260 pieces of sculpture (not to 
mention the 111 architectural designs which we 
have already noticed) form a total of imposing 
interest, and we may yet return to it. We 
have no desire to seem captious, but we renew 
our protest against the charge of a shilling being 
made for the catalogue, and add a new com- 
plaint at the extravagant charge of ninepence 
for a cup of coffee and a roll. The Royal 
Academy should not be conducted on the prin- 
ciple of the truck-shop. 








GENIUS OR INSPIRATION, PERFECTED 
BY RULES OF ART, PRECEPTS, 
AND INDUSTRY.* 

‘Tam persuaded that by imitation only, variety, and 
even originality of invention, is produced. I will go 
farther; even genius, at least what generally is so called, 
‘is the child of imitation.” Siz JosHva Ruywoxps. 

Att who are conversant with the art injunc- 
tions bequeathed to us by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
will fully understand the force of the above 
declaration, and comprehend the wide difference 
between basing or engrafting our thoughts upon 
the treasures of ancient and modern art, and 
gross plagiarism. 

In early days, when ancient buildings, prints, 
drawings, and books were inaccessible, an artist 
who displayed unusual intelligence was con- 
sidered to be @ genius by birth, and to have 
received his inspiration from Heaven. Sir W. 
Temple argued that “ genius can never be pro- 
duced by any art or study, by pains or by 
industry, which cannot be taught by precepts or 
examples ; and therefore is agreed by all to be the 
pure gift of Heaven or of nature, and to bea fire 
kindled out of some hidden spark of the very 
first conception.” In another part of his work 
he speaks of “ learning or genius,” and contra- 
dicts himself by pleading that “ though inven- 
tion be the mother of poetry, yet this child is, 
like all others, born naked, and must be 
nourished with care, clothed with exactness and 
‘elegance, educated with industry, instructed 
with art, improved by application, corrected 
with severity, and accomplished with labour and 
with time, before it arrives at any great perfec- 
tion or growth.” 

Much has been said on this subject; but it is 

now well understood that genius or inspiration is 
dependent upon rules, precepts of art, and in- 
dustry, for perfect development; and, farther, 
that a natural genius cannot exist upon itself ; it 
must be nourished, prepared, and cared for, 
equally as a cornfield, otherwise the mind, how- 
ever gifted or inspired, will remain as barren as 
nature’s mountains, and produce no crops. 
Digestion is as necessary for the health of the 
body as thought is for the cultivation of the 
mind. If there be no sustenance to digest, the 
body fades; in like manner the mind, if not 
Continually replenished with knowledge, can 
never expand.* Men with lazy and vagabond 
inclinations have often been mistaken for 
geniuses, 
f Architects are apt to rely too much upon 
inspiration, which, without education, avails but 
little. The president of a provincial archi- 
tectural society speaks of “a rough sketch 
dashed off ia a few seconds to rear the stately 
palace and the superb cathedral.” Imagine the 
intrinsic value of this! Then he quits mother 
earth and takes a flight heavenward. “ Yes,” 
says he, “ever since architecture existed, this 
god-like faculty has been at work to bring forth 
objects of love, and veneration to couple with 
the eternal hills and everlasting rocks, and the 
tender ministries of the woods and waves, to 
influence, exalt, and purify the heart of man, to 
ameliorate, and soften, and release him from the 
hard grip of commerce, and to subjugate the 
eigantic selfishness of thousands to higher aims 
and loftier aspirations.” 

The situation of the cathedral at Basle is 
majestic, but the architecture is extremely 
Clumsy. All inspiration in this case is derived 
from nature; no credit is due to the architect. 

Natural scenery, mountains, valleys, trees, 
cascades, clouds, &., are magic accessories to a 
cathedral, or church ; but time, as well as brains, 
18 required to create beauty. The building 
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must be duly proportioned, its architecture 
harmoniously adjusted, and its sculptures and 
decorations carefally set, like diamonds and 
precious stones in articles of virtu. Nature and 
art, when thus combined, are truly sublime. 

Genius or inspiration, although a natural gifs, 
is dependent upon rules of art, precepts, and in- 
dustry for perfect development. I drew atten- 
tion to this in 1860,* and observed that, 
“although a man of genius may design and 
create wonderful productions, yet they may be 
all in bad taste. To appreciate and to under- 
stand the best works of the age of Pericles, and 
the Middle Ages, requires education. Thus the 
importance and necessity of obtaining and pos- 
sessing examples of correct art for educational 
purposes are self-evident. Works of genius, 
unless in good taste, are better avoided, at least 
as far as the pleasure to be derived from the 
examination of beautiful objects is concerned. 
Deformities in nature are exceptions to the rule : 
in the Renaissance and Elizabethan styles, dis- 
tortions form the rule. It is of importance to 
distinguish good art from art per se: it is an 
art to sculpture monstrosities. They may be 
spiritly executed, and with much talent; but to 
admire or to encourage such productions, would 
exhibit a morbid taste, to the injary of good or 
perfect art, and consequently dangerous to art- 
progress.” 

Genius has been for ages too much extolled, 
and used as a weapon against rules. At the 
present period the subject is seldom alladed to, 
and even maximsand rules areignored. Genius 
may be compared to a graceful plant, and unless 
carefally sustained and guided, is certain to run 
wild. In former times it received occasional 
attention, and although difficult to describe, was 
understood. In a “New Critical Review of 
London and Westminster,” 1736, the author says 
“but though genius cannot be learned, it may 
be improved ; and though the gift of designing 
is born with a man, it may be methodised by 
study and observation.” And that “ without 
taste, even genius itself wanders blindfold, and 
spends itself in vain. Genius is, indeed, the 
first quality of the soul.” 

The talent or aptitude for excelling, observes 
Blair, in some one particular is what we receive 
from nature. By art and study, no doubt, it 
may be greatly improved, but by them alone it 
cannot be acquired. As genius is a higher 
faculty than taste, it is ever, according to the 
usual frugality of nature, more limited in the 
sphere of its operations. 

Michelangelo, Inigo Jones, Vanbrugh, and Sir 
Christopher Wren, have been cited as “ archi- 
tects by inspiration,’ men who did not receive 
regular education as architects, and yet con- 
trived to execute some very extraordinary 
works. ‘ The whole secret of the matter,” says 
the writer, “seems to lie in a very small com- 
pass, viz., that if a man possesses strong powers 
of a high order, to which he adds great industry 
and an untiring perseverance, he will unques- 
tionably accomplish more in ten years than the 
man of mediocrity will if he were to labour 
incessantly until doomsday.” 

In “ Observations on the West Front of Wells 
Cathedral,”{ an architect remarks that “ al- 
though ordinary artists may fairly be trammelled 
by such canons as are well set forth by Pugin 
and others, there have been and ever will be men 
of such originality of thought that their produc- 
tions cannot be controlled by every-day rule. 
Their works are stamped with genius, and no 
better evidence of this assertion can be met 
with than will be found by those who care to 
study both the composition and details of the 
west front of this cathedral.” If the writer 
alludes to the architectural design of the front, 
it would have deserved more praise had its 
author been guided by every-day rule, as the 
composition contains many puerile errors; if it 
be the sculptures that are “stamped with 
genius,” their conception is good, but their exe- 
cution remarkably bad, out of proportion, and 
many of them caricatures. Had the simple 
“ every-day rule ” been applied they would 
have been much more sightly; but, as Punch 
says, “simplicity is fast disappearing from 
our language. Be fine, be grand, or you are 
rotbiog.” 

All fine-art productions and imaginative works, 
let them emanate from either the poet, architect, 
painter, sculptor, or novelist, should be based 
upon probable—nay, possible—trathfalness, to 
be of service in elevating the human mind. A 





* Builder, vol. xviii., p. 839. + Ibid., vol, xi., p. 101. 
Trans, Inst, Archts., 1870. 


grand opportunity presents itself to the rising 
generation, to study the past, to cull beauties 
and to reject defects, and to give to their works 
a greater exactness and conformity with truth. 
It cannot be denied that the great Italian 
painters have scandalised Scripture, beautiful as 
their works may be as regards form and colour ; 
the most celebrated architects have committed 
serious errors in their works ; and the poets and 
novelists have outstripped reason and truthfal- 
ness. Milton has no authority in Scripture for 
the greater part of “ Paradise Lost,” and Byron 
has essayed most unwarrantable thoughts in his 
“Cain.” The Scripture details the events alluded 
to with beautiful plainness and simplicity, with- 
out one superfluous expression. Contrast with 
this the painters, poets, and novelists’ imagina- 
tive narrations. Nothing is more common than 
to see the Virgin Mary at Bethlehem, arrayed 
like a queen, with royal robes, and a crown on 
her head; and on the other side, the infant 
Jesus lying in a manger by her side. It has been 
correctly asked, what analogy is there between 
@ manger and a crown? In another painting 
Poussin has portrayed our Saviour standing 
up to the knees in the’ river Jordan; whereas 
the Baptism of Christ was actually per- 
formed by dipping or immersion. Again, in 
the picture of the Last Supper the disciples are 
represented sitting instead of standing, in direct 
opposition both to the Old and New Testament ; 
and in the picture of the resurrection of Christ 
the soldiers set as a guard appear all in a pro- 
found sleep about the sepulchre, in direct op- 
position to the matter of fact. Again, the 
ignorance of celebrated painters of perspective 
is extraordinary ; no modern painters would be 
guilty of such absurdities. In Raffaelle’s car- 
toon representing the miraculous draught of 
fishes, the men in the boats appear of full size, 
the features of their faces strongly marked ; and 
the boats are represented so small, and the men 
so large, that any one of them appears sufficient to 
sink either of the boats by his own bare weight. 
And the fowls on the shore are likewise drawn so 
large as to seem very near the eye of the ob- 
server, who could not possibly in that case, dis- 
tinguish the features of the men in the distant 
boats; or, supposing the observer to be in 
either of the boats, he could not see the eyes or 
beaks of the fowls on the shore. And in his 
historical picture of our Saviour’s Transfigura- 
tion on the Mount, the mother of the boy on her 
knees is more than half as tall as the mount is 
high. 

There are numerous other paintings by emi- 
nent masters falsifying holy writ, and exhibiting 
an absence of optical knowledge, thus affording 
a fine opportunity for modern painters to exer- 
cise their genius, guided by Scriptural and scien- 
tific knowledge, in presenting to the public 
trathfal representations of the Scriptures. 

Notwithstanding the boasted merit of imagi- 
native works, if they cannot stand the test of 
reason, based upon nature or truthfalness, they 
will gain no immortality. Of what value would 
Scott’s novels have been, had they not been 
enriched by his indefatigable antiquarian re- 
searches? The like of Victor Hago, in his 
“ Notre Dame;” and Harrison Ainsworth, in his 
€ Tower of London.” 

It is a great question whether the education 
of young children is promoted by irrational 
stories, such as “Jack the Giant-killer,’ and 
poetical fictions relating to the phoonix, fairies, 
satyrs, sirens, &c. Surely natural history 
abounds with the most interesting and instruc- 
tive anecdotes of the animal creation, founded 
upon truth itself, without the aid of ideal or 
imaginative and unreasonable stories. When 
fiction is resorted to, the youngest child will 
invariably ask, “Is it true?” Some even of 
Shakspeare’s plays would not be endured if they 
were modern performances. 

There is something very offensive to a culti- 
vated mind in observing Nature’s work arti- 
ficially trammelled. What is more painful than 
to witness birds in cages, flowers arranged in 
artificial forms; flowers stuck in pots on shelves 
in greenhouses, like regiments of soldiers ; books 
with artificially gilt and lettered backs, with, 
perhaps, blank insides, fixed as furniture in 
cases, or even handsomely-bound books locked 
in bookcases, not to be read ? Books, like flowers, 
should be left about, here and there and every- 
where,—to be culled in odd moments, as the 
bees use the flowers; and usefal and instructive 
extracts should be made. Even of these, not 
many can be obtained without much labour. 

As the public generally believe that which 





they see in print to be reliable information, the 
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prees holds a responsible position as public edu- 
cator, and ought to restrain the enunciation of 
erroneous assertions. An editor’s trust is a 
sacred one ; he deals with mind, not with matter, 
and when he admits statements the reverse of 
acknowledged facts, he adulterates his work, 
and poisons the public mind. Plato says, that 
“there is much greater danger in the purchase 
o learning than in that of food.” False opinions 
are so readily believed, that it requires a lifetime 
to re-establish truths. 

The most important office of literature is to 
express in a concise (retaining clearness), and 
simple, and truthfal manner, the subject-matter 
to be described or discussed. In perusing the 
literature of this and other countries, during its 
various periods, it is surprising to observe the 
vast amount of imagina' ive discourses presented 
to the reader. The ignorant light in which 
many learned men reflect religious subjects is 
truly remarkable; for instance, Dr. Thomas 
Burnet ingeniously set forth the “ sacred theory 
of the earth,” in direct opposition to the plainest 
facts of geology and natural philosophy. 

All real knowledge can be concentrated into a 
comparatively small compass; the more clearly 
the student examines the writings of former 
times, since the first existence of literature, the 
more he will find an extraordinary repetition, or 
rather remodelling, of old ideas, each author 
preferring to re-word facts rather than quote 
anthorities: consequently no credit can be 
awarded to an idea for originality, without pre- 
viously reading the literature of all countries 
from the earliest periods. pe a 

Genius consists of a gifted desire or aptitude 
for gaining knowledge and imparting it in an 
unshackled manner. The pursuit must be con- 
genial with the disposition. Genius must have 
talent, says Coleridge, as its complement and 
implement, just as, in like manner, imagination 
must have fancy. In short, the higher intel- 
lectual powers can only act through a corre- 
sponding energy of the lower. Victor Hugo 
says that genius is virtue. Now, as virtue can 
exist without genius, the definition is not satis- 
factory; but when he says that popular events 
call forth genius, he is nearer the truth; as 
Homer, in the Heroic ages of Greece; Virgil 
under the triumvirate ; Ossian on the ruins of 
his country ; Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, in the 
midst of the convulsions of Italy. 

The Welsh poetical triads concisely note the 
fonndations of genius as the gift of God, haman 
exertion, and the events of life. 

Gwilt recognises genius as the power or 
faculty of inventing. - This with architects must 
be considered a rara avis in terris, as the most 
celebrated modern architects have simply com- 
posed with the architecture of early times. 

If genius be a gift, it can hardly be said to be 
one of birth ; id est, it is evidently not hereditary, 
but an individual or personal gift ; and this must 
ever be a great encouragement to men of humble 
origin, proving, at the same time, that study in 
a right direction may lead them to eminence. 
The following well-known facts will prove this 
assertion. Demosthenes and Sophocles were 
the sons of blacksmiths ; Hesiod, Butler, Beattie, 
Logan, Burns, and La Place, of small farmers; 
Homer, a beggar ; Horace, son of a tax-gatherer ; 
Juvenal, of a freedman; Virgil, of a potter; 
Albert Durer, of a goldsmith ; Inigo Jones, of a 
clothworker ; Wolsey, Drayton, Akenside, Defoe, 
H. Kirke White, sons of butchers; Luther and 
Claude, of humble origin; Calvin, son of a 
cooper; Shakepeare, of a glover; Cowley, of a 
grocer; Kepler, of a tavern-keeper ; Ben Jonson, 
bricklayer; Sir J. Vanbrugh, of a sugar-baker ; 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor and Falconer, sons of 
barbers; Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, 
Barrow, and Pope, of linendrapers ; Dr. Moun- 
tain, Bishop of Durham, son of a beggar ; Rem- 
brandt, of a miller; Bunyan, of a tinker 3; Crom- 
well and Talfourd, sons of brewers; Ray, son of 
a blacksmith ; Halley, of a soap-boiler ; Crabbe, 
of a ealt-master; Bentley, of a yeoman; Bloom- 
field, of a tailor; Rousseau, of a watchmaker ; 
Matthew Prior, Harrison, and Richardson, sons 
of joiners; Cooke, son of a farm-servant; 
Franklin, of a tallow-chandler ; Allan Cunning- 
ham, of a gardener; Dr. Black, of a wine- 
merchant; Kant, of a saddler; Priestley, of a 
woollen manufacturer ; Porson, of a parish clerk ; 
Flaxman, of a seller of plaster casts; Whitehead 
(poet laureate), of a baker; and Southey (poet 
laureate), of a shopkeeper. D’Alembert owed 
none of his eminence to birth or fortune : his 
foster-mother was a glazier’s wife. Lagrange 
used to say that had he possessed fortune he 
should never have turned his attention to the 








science in which he excelled ; and Pope boasted 
that he was “indebted to no prince or peer 
alive” for his fame. 

A boy, of the humblest position, rising by 
dint of mere industry and integrity, to wealth 
and dignity, is proverbial among citizens. But 
how much more encouraging for a youth to 
learn, however mean his origin, that by studying 
the rules of art, combined with perseverance, he 
may become a Newton, a Flaxman, or a Claude. 
There is no soil in which genius and virtue 
cannot grow up. 

Contrast the above facts with tho recent 
teaching of the Slade Professor of Oxford ; “‘ the 
real secret,” says he, “of the success of the 
Greek and Florentine artists is, that they were 
gentlemen, in the best sense. In England we 
have a theory that the clown should produce 
art, and the gentleman look at it. The rule of 
all really good art is exactly the reverse of this. 
The true artist must be a cultivated gentleman.” 
In 1756, an architect in a preface “to my 
worthy friends, the masters and journeymen of 
the several professions belonging to the noble 
art of sound building,” urges that “if our 
Euglish nobility and gentry had encouraged 
you in the study of architecture, with but one 
tenth part of that epirit which the major part of 
them have shown for the encouragement of vice, 
ignoranca, and luxury, you would have been the 
best proficients in the world.” 

It is a matter of astonishment with many, 
that the reward usually conferred upon genius 
is an empty purse. Upon reflection this is a 
natural consequence, as the mind seeking to 
accomplish its elevated object or pursuit, which 


it raises by its onward course, is heedless of 


pecuniary returns. Hence poverty :— 
** Hunger a master is of arts, 
Who brightens much the mental parts.” 

Vangelas sold his body to the surgeons to 
support life; Tasso was often distressed for a 
shilliog; Boethius died in a gaol; Plautius 
turned a mill; Terence wasa slave; Cervantes 
died of hunger; Spencer died in want; Milton 
sold “ Paradise Lost” for fifteen pounds, and 
died in obscurity ; and Goldsmith was as poor 
asavwat. Poverty, in youth, is an incentive to 
the production of genius, inducing hard work, 
and consequently development of ability. 

Lorenzo de Medici created his own greatness, 
notwithstanding the genealogist’s ingenuity to 
fabricate an imposing pedigree. His ancestors 
only emerged from the inferior orders of the 
people of Florence. Cowley says that we may 
talk what we please of lilies and lions rampant, 
and spread eagles in fields of or or argent; but 
if heraldry were guided by right reason, a plough 
in a field arable would be the most noble and 
ancient arms. 

Cicero observes that there is no vice more 
detestable than avarice, more especially in great 
men ; and he cites examples of the contempt of 
money among the ancient Romans. An essayist, 
in 1681, considered that of all the passions 
avarice was “ the most sordid, the most clogged 
and covered with dirt and with dross, so that it 
cannot raise its wings beyond the smell of the 
earth.” 

Genius is sometimes rewarded, although 
rarely. Allan Cunningham was desired to de- 
scribe the influence which men of genius have 
in this land. His answer was, “They have 
none.” Genius, however,— 

‘* Hath the immortal faculty 
Of bringing grist to other people’s mills, 
While for itself no office it fulfils, 
And cannot choose but starve amazingly.” 

It is well known that the man of genius soars 
above the consideration of shillings and pence, 
though their presence may be necessary for pro- 
curing to-morrow’s dinner; while the economist 
will not enjoy bis meal to-day without considering 
whether he can dine to-morrow. : 

The same enthusiastic desire to excel, ever 
attendant on rising men during their early life, 
generally continues until the last moment of 
their existence, exhibiting “ the ruling passion 
strong in death.” Plato died while actively 
engaged in teaching; Petrarch was found dead 
in his library, leaning on a book; Bede died in 
the act of dictating; Nelson told Collingwood 
to bring the fleet to an anchor; Napoleon’s last 
words were “ Head Army ;” General Lee 





(American army) uttered, “Stand by me, my 
brave grenadiers ;” Leibnitz died reciting some 
verses of his own “ Pharsalia;” Halley con- 
tinued his labours till within a short time of his 
death ; Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers 
when he was seized with the palsy; Boyle 
pointed to a proof ready for the printer; and 





Waller died repeating some lines of Virgil. And 
many other instances are on record, all of which 
tend to prove that when the fire of genius is 
once ignited by nature, aided and strengthened 
by real perseverance and kind patrons, is never 
extinguished until life itself has ebbed away. 

As arale, men of genius come like meteors, 
and sodepart. The blood of beings of that order 
can seldom be traced far down even to the 
female line. Men of genius rarely leave more 
than a very brief line of progeny bebiad them, 
—men of imaginative genius, almost never, 
Chancer’s oaly son died childless; Shakspeare’s 
line expired in his daughter’s only daughter. 
None of the other dramatists of that age left avy 
progeny ; nor Raleigh, por Bacon, nor Cowley, 
nor Batler. The grand-daughter of Milton was 
the last of his blood. Newton, Locke, Pope, 
Swifc, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, 
Walpole, and Cavendish, never married. Neither 
Bolingbroke, nor Addison, nor Warburton, nor 
Johnson, nor Burke, transmitted their blood. 
It has been remarked that when a human race 
has produced its “‘ bright consummate flower,” 
in this kind, it seems commonly to be near its 
end. 

Finally, it may be relied upon that genius is 
@ natural gift, perfected by hard work, in a right 
direction ; for “ human life is but a loan, to be 
repaid with use.” Alexander said that he was 
more obliged to Aristotle, who had instracted 
him, than to Philip, who had given him life and 
empire ; and Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, and the 
greatest writers in every age, have strenuously 
opposed the vanity of a man’s valuing himself 
upon his ancestors, and have proved that true 
nobility consists in virtue, not in birth. Even 
kings esteemed genius before nobility. Francis L., 
king of France, receiving the dying Leonardo da 
Vinci in his arms, rebuked the court for expreas- 
ing astonishment, by exclaiming, “ I can make a 
great many such lords as you every day, but 
only God can make such a man as I now lose.” 
And, again, in modern times Penn observed, “ To 
be descended of wealth and titles fills no man’s 
head with brains, or heart with truth: those 
qualities come from a higher cause.” Genius 
consists of the faculties of judging and creating, 
which are essentially necessary in all spheres of 
operation, mutually subservient and united with 
talents dependent on rules, and combining the 
fire of enthusiasm with the correctness of nature. 
As society becomes more educated, genius be- 
comes less frequent. By the progress of taste 
all great exertions of genius and endeavours to 
excel are repressed. We have gained in correct- 
ness and elegance what we have lost in force 
and sublimity. 








COAL SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


THERE are instances of competition in which 
the competitors inflict ruinous loss upon each 
other without conferring any benefit worth con- 
sideration upon any one else. There are other 
instances in which firms or companies haviog 
the command of a trade or a traffic are able to 
levy enormous contributions upon the public. 
The carriage of coal to London belongs to the 
last category, as appears from the evidence 
given before the committee on the Coal Owners’ 
London Associated Railway Bill, which has 
occupied the attention of Sir Hedworth William- 
son, the chairman, and his colleagues, in a private 
Bill Committee of the House of Commons, for 
above a fortnight. 

It may be convenient, before referring to the 
evidence, to state briefly the objects of the Bill. 
It is the project of an independent company, 
promoted by the owners and lessees of the coal- 
fields of South Yorkskire, which are 300 square 
miles in extent. The coal-owners have not the 
freedom of acces upon equal terms to the London 
coal market that they think they are entitled to, 
and this Bill is designed to rid them of this 
disadvantage. The Bill is for the incorporation 
of a compavy for making railways for the con- 
veyance of coal and goods,—one short branch 
from the Lea Union Canal, near the Homertov 
lock to the Great Eastern Railway at Low 
Leyton ; the other to make a new line from the 
St. Ives and Cambridge branch of the Great 
Eastern, at Long Stanton, near Cambridge, to 2 
janction with the Market Rasen Branch of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, at 4 
point—Greetwell—not far from the city of 
Lincoln. The portion last referred to, about 
75 miles in length, is a new line to be made, 
single, over a level country, to have no stations, 
with their expensive accompaniments, but to 
have at convenient distances and localities 
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sidings for loading and unloading, and as passing 
places for trains travelling in different direc- 
tions. Sach a line will be made, if sanctioned 
by Parliament, for less money than almost any 
line hitherto laid down in the United Kingdom. 
The scheme is promoted, as has been said, in- 
dependently, by the South Yorkshire coal-owners. 
Divers arrangements and agreements have been 
entered into of late years by the great railway 
companies as to “rates” and “ differential 
rates;” but in these arrangements the South 
Yorkshire coal-owners have felt that they were 
‘left out in the cold.” The companies have 
done what suited them best, and a differential rate 
of 1s. 4d. per ton has been imposed against the 
South Yorkshire coal-owners, and they have the 
idea that this is neither in accordance with their 
interests nor the interests of the people of 
London; they have accordingly taken counsel 
together as to the best mode of bringing their 
collieries and the London coal-consumers, and 
the London Docks, into direct communication, 
and the projected railway is the result. 

Here it should be said that the portions of 
the Great Eastern, and of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire lines over which the 
proposed coal traffic is to be carried, are much 
less crowded than any of the other great coal- 
carrying lines, which have sixty trains each way 
per day, whereas the lines we are referring to 
have only half that number. Upon the proposed 
new line, of some 75 miles in length, unbroken, 
the coal, goods, and agricultural traffic will be 
undisturbed by the exigencies of passenger 
traffic. The Great Eastern and the Sheffield 
companies heartily support the scheme, but they 
give little more than a species of “ moral sup- 
port.” Lord Salisbury, in his evidence before 
the committee, stated that the Great Eastern 
had no capital to advance, but that they had 
agreed, upon the best advice, to assist the new 
company to the extent, as a maximum, of 5,0001., 
as part of the preliminary expenses. The rela- 
tions of the Sheffield line are similar. 

If the promoters of this hopeful line fail, it 
will not be because they have not deserved 
success. They have put their case on in an in- 
disputably capital style. Nothing has been 
spared in the way of maps, documents, wit- 
nesses, counsel, and all the adjuncts necessary 
to establish a case. For nearly a fortnight they 
have continued to pile up argument and evidence, 
constantly called in question by the host of 
opponents they had to confront. Here, perhaps, 
we ought to mention that the small but powerful 
phalanx in support of the bill, have been Mr. 
Rodwell, Q.C., Sir Mordaunt Wells, and Mr. 
Bidder. Retained by opponents were Messrs. 
Merewether, QC., Venables, Q.C., Cripps, Q.C. 
Chandos Leigh, Vaughan Richards, Horace 
Lloyd, and a host of Parliamentary agents. 

Much of the evidence given before the com- 
mittee has related to agreements between the 
Coal-carrying companies as to rates. It would 
scarcely be to the edification of the reader to 
follow the litigants into these particulars. The 
public has an interest, no doubt, very direct, in 
such matters, but no voice. 

The direct interest that the inhabitants of the 
metropolis have in the passing of this coal- 
Owners railway is sufficient to justify a popular 
demonstration in its favour. The railway com- 
panies, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pe sometimes put on the screw, but they have 
oa without perhaps intending it, great public 
ee In 1850 the coal traffic of the 
pony Northern Railway produced 4,944l.; in 
4 it had risen to 838,4051. The competition 
1850. yee coal to London commenced about 
per ts effect was to reduce the price of coal 
Lo ut o8. per ton, a saving to the inhabitants of 

ndon of 2,400,000. The promoters of the new 
Company state that if they obtain their Bill they 
will be able to deliver coal at a shilling a ton 
cheaper than they can do now. This reduction 
will be equal to a saving to the inhabitants of 
London of 300,0001. per annum. 

It may well be that the South Yorkshire coal- 
Owners and the two companies that support them 
are dissatisfied with the present state of things. 
We subjoin some interesting statements from the 
evidence. In 1868 there were sent to London :— 


From i 

Derby ste ben cea Ee ee “3 1 saab 
South Yorkshire |. ”""” ond 172 :..... 7261,000* 

Durham Daeinitediands a 260 250,000 

es, Gloucestershire, &e. ... 200 ...... 332.850 

arwickshire, &C. ..0.......s000 on lee 172,930 

Lancashire and Cheshire... 230 ...... 109,918 

Midland and Yorkshire ,.... 165 os... 71,809 








* In 1858 there were 400 Torkshi 
vied te ce He 00,000 tons from South Yorkshire 





Another statement given in evidence is inter- 
esting, and curious in at least two of the items. 
It relates to the quantities of coal brought by 
rail to London in 1870 :— 


By the Tons. Cwt. 
Great Northern ..........csssesseee . 978,049 0 
London and North-Western... 835,281 6 
WANN 50 ssc Tisaccodenccdcdechessesest 923,660 0 
Great Eastern ..........cccc000 iinted 507,344 9 
Great Western 


2 
15,341 17 


Total ws 3,758,089 12 


In 1870 the quantities of coal brought to 
London were :— 











Tons. Cwt. 
BY 8€8 ..s..ee00e peceoases eallbol evoocee 2,993,710 0 
| ea . 3,758,089 12 
EE CUM cas cha saencacsccensctdereucves 17,207 8 
6,769,007 0 


The receipts of coal in London show an in- 
crease year by year of 175,000 tons. Of the 
gross amount brought to London, from 700,000 
to a million tons leave it again for distribution 
in the southern counties or for shipment. 
Twenty years ago the quantity was only 88,000 
tons. London promises, as it is already a great 
corn and money market, to become a great coal 
market. 

A competent jadge and witness has expressed 
the opinion that in the course of five years the 
imports of coal to London will reach ten millions 
of tons. Whether this speculation is correct or 
not, we cannot but think that Sir Hedworth 
Williamson’s Committee of the House of Com- 
mons will do well to declare the preamble proved 
of the ‘ Coal Owners’ London Associated Rail- 
way.” 








IMPROVEMENTS IN WATERFORD. 


Arter four years’ labour, vessels drawing 
13 ft. water at all tides may now safely ride 
into the harbour of Waterford. The Commis- 
sioners have expended the sum of 23,0001. in 
deepening the channel. The engineer, Mr. Cook. 
of London, was present on the day that the con- 
tractor gave over the work to the Harbour 
Commissioners, and it was the occasion of a 
public demonstration, at which the mayor and 
other corporate officials attended. Another 
desirable work, that of clearing away the bar 
at the mouth of the river, is also spoken of, and 
is likely to be soon commenced. The cost would 
probably exceed over 50,0001. If this were 
accomplished, the city of Waterford would be 
more often resorted to as a port of call for 
American liners. 

Another crying want we would point out, the 
erection of a new stone or iron bridge over the 
River Suir in the city. The present old timber 
structure, the work of an American architect in 
1794, has outlived its time, and is neither safe 
nor handsome, and it ought at once to be re- 
placed by one more suitable. Visitors and 
tourists vid, Milford Haven to Waterford and the 
South of Ireland cannot but marvel at this one 
old platform bridge, resting upon trestles, with 
its antique machinery and central draw-lifts for 
allowing vessels to pass up the river. 

Now that improvements are about being com- 
menced along the very fine quay, and increased 
railway service is about being added, it behoves 
the corporation of Waterford to show a little 
more public spirit by furnishing a proper bridge 
communication over the Suir, between the city 
and the county of Kilkenny. 








CONSECRATION OF THE DANISH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN HULL. 


Tue new church of 8S. Nicolai, which has been 
erected for the benefit of the Danish and other 
Scandinavian residents in Hull, and of the many 
foreign seamen who enter this port every year, 
has now been consecrated by the Very Rev. 
Archdeacon Rothe, of Copenhagen, who had 
been commissioned to represent the Right Rev. 
Bishop Martens, the Primate of Denmark. The 
ceremony was an interesting one, and derived 
additional importance from the fact that it is the 
first church of the kind which has been duly 
consecrated in England, and where Scandinavians 
are enabled to meet together for public worship, 
according to the rites of their own church. We 
gave an accountof it in our volume for last year 
(p. 641). . 

The structure, which is in the Gothic style, of 
somewhat Continental type, consists of a nave 
with aspidal chancel, and a reading-room with 





dwelling for the person in charge, on a parallel 
with the west side of the church. The building 
is of red brick with Ancaster stone dressings, 
and the entrance is through a porch underneath 
a tower, which is surmounted by a belfry and 
spirelet. The nave, which is 42 ft. long by 28 ft. 
in width, is seated with open stalls of stained 
deal, and affords accommodation for 300 persons. 
The floor of the nave is paved with Minton & 
Co.’s tiles, while the church is heated by Per- 
kins & Sons’ apparatus. The roof is of open 
woodwork, supported by framed principals and 
curved ribs, the spandrels of which are pierced 
with trefvil and other openings, with the ends 
resting on plain stone corbels. The nave is 
divided into six bays, and is lighted by double 
lancet windows filled with Hartley’s patent 
quarry glass; the windowe are faced on the 
inside with red bricks. At the end of the nave 
is a gallery for the organ and choir, it being sup- 
ported by ornamented pillars. The chancel is 
15 fc. by 13 ft. It is lighted by three windows 
filled with stained glass, the subjects represented 
being the Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian arms, 
on shields; the subsidiary parts being filled in 
with diaper work and bordering. These winiows, 
we underatand, were supplied by Mr. C. A. Gibbs, 
of London. Over the chancel arch is a little 
trefoil window, with the sacred monogram in 
stained glass. Tho roof is of slate with an orna- 
mental cresting on the ridge; and the spirelet 
is also slated. The designs were prepared by 
Mr. Botterill, of Hull, architect, and the contract 
for building was carried out by Messrs. Lison & 
Wilkinson. 








THE DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE AND - 
THE LIFPEY. 


Last week, during the sitting of the com- 
mittee in the House of Commons upon this 
Bill, evidence was given on the part of the 
opposers of the measure, and reasons also for 
that opposition. The opponents did not deny a 
main drainage was desirable, but they considered 
that the-corporation were exceeding the scope of 
their original scheme, and that the city would, 
in consequence, be taxed beyond the power of 
its endurance. With the unreclaimed wastes 
of sand known as the North Ball, existing in 
eizht of the harbour, no body of wise men 
would be guilty of pouring the sewage of the 
city, unused and unutilised, into the Bay of 
Dublin. Every man of common sense, and of 
the least practical knowledge, who knows aught 
of the Irish capital, and who is not personally 
interested, is opposed to what seems to be a 
persistent and deliberate attempt to run counter 
to public opinion by flinging what constitutes the 
public wealth into the sea. We trust the cor- 
poration of Dublin will think twice before com- 
mitting itself to that part of the scheme which 
relates to the disposal of the sewage, and retrace 
its steps in time. 





NEW FEVER HOSPITAL, BRADFORD. 


Tue series of buildings which will be devoted 
to the purposes of a fever hospital for the town, 
and which have been in course of construction 
for some time past, are now in an advanced con- 
dition. The mason’s work has been completed, 
and plasterers and joiners are now busily engaged 
finishing the interior. 

The hospital stands on an elevated site af 
Pennyoaks, in Leeds-road. It is erected on the 
pavilion system. Entering at the north side, the 
front of the “ Administrative Department” is 
reached. This is the largest of the buildings. 
It consists of three stories, each eleven windows 
in breadth. The ground-floor consists of the 
hall, waiting-room, two rooms for the surgeon, 
the board-room, two store-rooms, matron’s room, 
and the kitchen. The first floor comprises two 
surgeons’ bedrooms, matron’s room, two store- 
rooms, bath-room, &c. The second-floor consists 
of servants’ bedrooms. A glass-covered corridor 
leads from the “ administration” building down 
to the typhoid fever wards behind. These are 
six in number, three of them for the treatment 
of convalescents. They are parallel to each 
other, but stand several yards apart. The cor- 
ridor leading from the “administration” opens 
out in the centre of another glass corridor, 
which is 245 ft. in length by 10 ft. in width, and 
the latter communicates with the wards, which 
are about equi-distant along the corridor. 

The fever-wards are 62 ft. by 27 ft., and 
will accommodate ten beds each, and are 
lighted with eight deep windows. The walls 
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are plain, and a bright white, and the roof 
pointed. The floors are of polished oak, and 
in the centre of the floor towards either end 
there is a grate of a peculiar construction ; for, 
while the fire is visible, the smoke is conveyed 
outside by a flue running under the floor. A 
circular portion of each window rests on a hinge, 
and forms a ventilator. Each ventilator is at- 
tached to a rod running along the apartment 
towards the roof, and all the ventilators can be 
opened or closed simultaneously by the touch of 
a handle communicating with the rod, besides an 
abundant number of regulating ventilators fixed 
in every ward. A convalescent-ward adjoins 
each fever-ward, on the opposite side of the 
corridor ; and they are reached by a short flight 
of steps. They are 22 ft. by 27 ft.; and each 
will accommodate five patients. The architects 
are Messrs. Andrews & Pepper; and the con- 
tractors are:—mason-work, Mr. Holdsworth ; 
joiner-work, Mr. William Crabtree; plumber- 
work, Mr. John Schofield ; plaster-work, Mr. B. 
Dixon ; painting-work, Mr. Pallan. 








KING’S CROSS, LONDON. 


Siz,—The writer of the “Sketch of Early 
London” is slightly mistaken respecting the 
name of King’s Cross. When the great dust- 
heap was removed, and building commenced on 
the spot, there was a speculation for a public 
garden of entertainment. As a means of im- 
proving the property, the higher-sounding name 
of “ King’s ’’ Cross was adopted. The company 
was not successful, but the theatre still remains 
that was part of the project. It was after this, 
by a subscription, I believe, that the “ statue” 
of George IV. (not William) was erected by Mr. 
Geary, a local architect. 

In a popular ditty of the time, “ The Literary 
Dastman,” we have— 

“ King Georgy’s statty at King’s Cross, 
as built by my design, sir.’’ 
W. Britton. 








THE “DEVIL TAVERN,” BY TEMPLE 
BAR. 





My attention has just been called to the in- 
teresting note about ‘‘ Du Val’s House,” which 
appears in your number for May 6th, and at the 
same time I read your correspondent’s remarks 
about the “ Devil Tavern,” by Temple Bar, with 
more than ordinary interest, having, as you are 
aware, given some little attention to the history 
of that “time honoured” hostel in my recently 
published “ Memorials of Temple Bar,” a work 
which has already been honoured with a favour- 
able notice, at some length, in your journal. 

The materials at command for a history of 
the “ Devil Tavern” had to be very seriously 
condensed at the time I issued my small volume, 
but I hope when another edition of the “‘ Memo. 
rials” appears, I shall be in a position to prove 
that the old haunt of Ben Jonson, and the 
poets and wits of a former age, has been, in 
reality, very slightly noticed by London topo- 
graphers. 

It may, however, be interesting to some of 
your readers, if you will allow me to reproduce a 
note or two from page 110 of my publication :— 

“In the ‘ Battle of Temple Bar,’ print of 1769, the devi! 
is represented with a oJ beak, holding the sign with one 
hand, and offering the other with the invite, ‘ Fly to me, 
my bairns!’ Hogarth, in his plate, ‘Burning of the 
Rumps,’ shows the sign, but places it on the wrong side 
of the street. An opposition tavern, was call the 
* Young Devil’ (No. 8, Fleet-street), under the present 
shop of Messrs. Dun & Duncan, and the entrance thereto 
was from a flight of steps leading down below ground, 
from the adjoining narrow passage of entrance to Dick’s 
Coffee-house. On December 5, 1707, Wanley and a few 
other literary characters (afterwards the Society of 
Antiquaries), having ‘agreed to meet together each 
Friday in the evening, by six of the clock, upon pain of 
forfeiture of sixpence,’ at the Bear Tavern, in the 
Strand; they on January 9th, removed to the ‘ Youn 
Devil,’ Peter le Neve, Norrey, being chairman, an 
Humphrey Wanley, secretary. Mr. Gosling, the book- 
seller (and banker), a member, subsequently received 
the Society’s letters; and the meetings from 1728 till 
1753 were held at the ‘Mitre.’ About two years after 
the Society met at the ‘ Young Devil,’ the host failed, and 
they removed to the ‘Fountain Tavern,’ ‘as we went 
down into the Inner Temple against Chancery-lane,’ a 
tavern mentioned in 1636, and whose proprietor in 1648, 
Widow Hicks, was prosecuted for keeping a disorderly 
house.” 

Another note may also prove of interest, taken 
from page 120 of the “ Memorials.” While ex- 
amining some of the parochial records of St. 





Bride’s, I found, in the rate-book for 1748, eight 
houses in Black Horse-alley, Fileet-street, de- 
scribed as “ Devil’s Nook.” 

Finally, I beg to refer my literary friends to| 
Notes and Queries, March 4, 1871, wherein I 


have reproduced an interesting document re- 
lating to the hero of the “ Devil Tavern,”— 
“O Rare Ben Jonson !” T. C. NoBLe. 








THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. 


In our last volume we reviewed at some length 
a book called “ Picturesque Architecture,” by 
Mr. C. J. Richardson.* The work recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Hotten, entitled “An English- 
man’s House, from a Cottage toa Mansion,” is 
the same work in acondensed and much cheaper 
form. It would have been better if this fact had 
been made clear, as persons in the country pos- 
sessing the first may be led to order the new 
book, believing it a fresh work. The new version, 
however, is addressed to another class of persons, 
—to members of building societies and all 
interested in selecting or building a new house.” 
With some things that are questionable it contains 
a large number of suggestions that will be 
found useful by many. We are enabled to give 
two of the designs. One, “A Small Country 
Rectory,” was made for a country clergyman 
near Montacute, in Somersetshire, and was 
founded on examples of wooden architecture in 
his neighbourhood. The view shows the prin- 
cipal front. On the ground plan, a is a small 
hall, having a window looking into the Conser- 
vatory on the right, i; the door leading to the 
servants’ apartments is on the left; c is a small 
study, 16 ft. by 14ft. The drawing-room, d, is 
28 ft. by 15 ft.; fis the kitchen, g the scullery, 
and h the larder. A small enclosed servants’ 
yard is in front of the kitchen. 

The design for a villa at Teplitz was made for 
an Austrian nobleman who wished to have a 
villa of the Elizabethan character. The plan 
was arranged after his own figured sketches. 
The porch was approached on four sides by 
flights of steps, 12 ft. 6 in. in diameter; it 
opened into a hall, b, 20 ft. in length, by 14 ft. 
in width. The drawing-room, c, with two bay 
windows, was 36 ft. in length, by 22 ft. in 
width. The dining-room, d, in the opposite side 
of the hall, was 28 ft. in length, by 18 ft. in 
width. The butler’s pantry, k, and the servants’ 
offices and kitchen, g, with a large store-closet, 
h, and scullery, 7, adjoined. A bread-room is 
shown at j; 1 is the servants’ hall, m a china- 
closet, 2 a store-room, and o the servants’ 
staircase; q q are the servants’ entrances, and 
r r the closets. 

Returning to the principal portion of the 
building, the chief staircase, v, opens from the 
entrance-hall, e ¢ ¢ are nurseries, and f is the 
library. 

Whether or not the design was carried into 
execution is not stated. 

In the course of his volume, Mr. Richardson 
gives some particulars showing the rise which 
gradually took place in the value of land at 
South Kensington, and which may be usefully 
condensed. 

The Harrington Estate at Kensington Gore, 
containing in the whole 93a. 3r. 27p., was the 
joint property of the Earl of Harrington and of 
the Baron de Villars, through the right of his 
wife, the Baroness de Graffenried Villars. Pre- 
viously to 1858, ithad beensome time in Chancery. 
In that year Mr. John Gaunt Lye was appointed 
auditor and agent to the fifth earlof Harrington 
for the whole of the property. The rental of 
the Kensington Gore Estate amounted at this 
time to 2,7791. 93. perannum. Through Mr. 
Lye’s exertions, a division took place on the 7th 
of May, 1850. For the purpose of division, one 
portion—that charged with maintaining the 
Cromwell Almshouses—was valued at 41,9961, 
and the other at 40,5521. Cards representing 
each portion were placed in a hat, and the one 
representing the 41,9961. was taken out by the 
Baron. 

In 1851, the Earl’s portion was let to Mr. W. 
Jackson, on a building agreement for 99 years, 
at 1001. per acre, or 4,6001. perannum. In 1852 
the Baron de Villars sold his moiety to the 
Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 
for the sum of 153,7931. The Commissioners 
only wanted a small portion of the Ear!’s pro- 


perty. The first offer made by Mr. Cubitt to | & 


the surveyor of the estate was 40,8001. for 17 
acres, or at the rate of 2,4001. per acre. This 
was declined, and after a little negotiation, the 
sum of 54,7161. was obtained. The matter was 
settled on the 7th of March, 1853; Mr. Jackson, 
the builder, received 7,9641. as compensation 
for the loss of so much of his building-land. 
More land was purchased by the Royal Com- 





* See pp. 277, 326, vol, xxviii, 





missioners to make up the site they required; in 
the very middle of the latter was a field which 
had only been used as a place for beating car. 
pets. It belonged to the Smith Charity estate, 
and fetched a rent of about 401. per annum ; this 
field was obtained by giving in exchange an out. 
lying one on the Villars estate, the building 
value of which was estimated at 8001. per 
annum, 

The Royal Commissioners, after squaring the 
site they required, and putting aside the portion 
now occupied by the Department of Science and 
Art, parcelled out the remaining outlying por. 
tion into three blocks, and let them on building 
leases. The first and most important of these was 
secured by Mr. Richardson for an employer, ata 
rental of 1,500. per annum, on condition that 
the fee of each house plot could be purchased 
within six years after the lease was granted; it 
contained about 2 acres. And these are now 
the only freeholds that can be obtained. This 
plot is now covered with buildings of the selling 
value, as leaseholds, of 250,0001., and it pro- 
duces an improved ground rental. For the pur. 
chase of the whole fee, says Mr. Richardson, the 
sum to be paid was 46,5001., so that for a portion 
of this land which the author of this work, as. 
surveyor of the property, sold in 1852 for little 
more than 3,200I. per acre, the value had risen 
in 1860, to no less than 23,2501. per acre. 

The first great rise in the value of land in this. 
neighbourhood, took place under our own cog: 
nisance. A plot of land about 34 acres in extent, 
adjoining Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, and the 
site of a then well-known school, was in the hands 
of the conductor of this journal, professionally, 
and in 1851 was laid out with a view to building 
operations. The late Mr. Scoles, the architect, 
proposed to purchase it, but the offer was at 
first declined; ultimately, however, the owner 
offered to take for it a sum which, invested in 
Consgols, should produce the rental that was ex- 
pected from the land. This brought the price 
to about 5,0001.anacre. The offer was accepted,. 
and the “Oratory” was soon afterwards built 
on the site. 








THE BARONESS BURDETT COUTTS’S 
FOUNTAIN, REGENT’S PARK. 


Tu1s fountain has lately been completed, and 
presented to her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Works by Baroness Burdett Coutts. It is placed 
immediately opposite to the principal entrance 
to the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
and is intended to serve several purposes, as the 
following short description of the design wilt 
show. 

The lower portion consists of four basins of 
polished red Aberdeen granite, 6 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter, having a quatrefoil plan. These rest 
upon thirty-six detached shafts of the same 
material, with carved capitals of Sicilian marble. 
The base or general plinth upon which these 
stand is raised 4 in. above the ground, and 
contains four sets of gun-metal dog-troughs, 
which are supplied with water from the overflow 
of the basins above; between each set of troughs: 
is a stand-pipe, with patent lever for the supply 
of buckets for the use of horses, &c. 

In the centre of each basin is an ornamental 
jet @eau, and from the centre of the group of 
basins rises a canopied pedestal, 6 ft. high, ard 
3 ft. 6 in. span, of the finest polished Sicilian 
marble, with carved dolphins at each angle to 
supply water for drinking. The base of the 
pedestal, a few inches above the general water- 
level, is divided into four richly-moulded niches, 
containing groups of figures and animals, the 
former holding vases, from which the basins 
derive their chief supply of water. Above the 
niches the pedestal becomes pedimented, and is 
enriched with crocketed pinnacles and terminals, 
so as to serve as an ornamental base for a lamp 
standard, which, at the height of 15 ft. from the 
ground, branches into eight foliated bracket: 
lamps. A larger and more ornamental Jamp rises 
from the ceutre of these, and terminates the 
composition, which is altogether 24 ft. high. 

The workmanship throughout is remarkably 
ood. The metal work is fine and cleanly cast, 
and richly gilt ; and the granite and marble work 
is some of the best which has been executed in 
London. Underneath the fountain itself is ® 
roomy subterranean chamber lighted with gas, 
which contains all the pipes and valves that 
regulate the supply and discharge of the various 
water services. 

The works have been executed by Messra. W- 
Cubitt & Co., of Gray’s Inn-road, from the desiga 
and under the direction of Mr. H. A. Darbisbire- 
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“EXTRAS AND OMISSIONS.” 


A question asked by “Justitia,” in the 
Builder, on p. 290 (April 15th), does not seem 
to have hitherto elicited an answer, though in- 
yolving a point of some interest,—how ought 
works omitted from a contract to be valued ? 

1. At their probable cost, if tendered for sepa- 
rately, or carefully valued at average rates ? 

Or 2. At a sum strictly proportionate to the 
whole amount of the builder’s accepted tender 
which included these works ? 

Or 3. At the builder’s own valuation? or by 
the amounts stated in his priced bills of quan- 
tities, supposing that he submitted them for in- 
spection ? 

It is evident that either of these three courses 
would bring about nearly, if not exactly, the 
same result, except when a contract had been 
taken at a very high or at a very low price. If 
at a very high price, the contractor would pro- 
pably not make any considerable and sustained 
objection to Method 2, by which fairplay would 
be ensured to the employeralso. But—in the 
case of a very low contract amount ?—(below 
what an impartial person would consider current 
rates), if the work had been fairly carried out, 
with an endeavour to comply with the “real 
intent of the drawings and specifications, &.,” 
few employers or architects would desire to 
press against the contractor the letter of a con- 
tract made in error, when the evident result 
would be to take away all remuneration for his 
labour,—perhaps to lead to a considerable loss 
outof pocket. A contract should be kept rigidly 
on both sides; but there may be moral claims 
entitled to every consideration, though secured 
by no writing or agreement. In such a case (in 
theory a rare and exceptional one, and therefore 
demanding an exceptional course with reference 
to it), a liberal treatment might result in the 
deduction of something much less than the 
possible cost of the omitted works,—as a matter 
of grace. 

To keep to a somewhat strict legality,—as an 
architect would be obliged to do in the case of a 
public body, magistrates, guardians, &c., who 
may not have a sense of natural equity, or if sub- 
jected to a keenly critical attention on the part 
of aclient considering legal right to include 
all possible rights,—Method 1 would seem the 
only course, though the tendency would be to 
approach Method 2 in doubtful instances. The 
presumption must be that the parties to the con- 
tract have both thoroughly considered the general 
bearing and details of their agreement; and the 
value of any work must be some absolute quan- 
tity,—and cannot in cool consideration be put 
under some certain amount. Has the architect 
in “ Justitia’s” case valued the work not only 
without reference to the contract amount, but 
also out of relation to all ordinary standards? 

80, —— —— ——,, 
The above would necessarily be subject to 
special reservations. Although the legal and 
binding clauses of a contract very properly 
endeavour to take away from a contractor all 
legal claim for compensation in case of any modi- 
fications, there is no doubt that a contract is 
usually signed on the faith of an understanding 
that the works are really at that time intended 
to be carried out in a certain general manner, 
and with a certain gross outlay. Thus extensive 
omissions,—even though an attempt is made by 
& special clause to prevent vitiation of the con- 
tract,—may, where extensive plant has been 
provided and orders given for materials, &c., 
endanger the validity of the clause ; making it 
— on questions of countermandings, dates, &c. 
ut perhaps this and sch like refinements, that 
Could be pointed out in any quantity by an 
— person, might be considered assisting 
the enemy to batter down our own bulwarks ! 
; A lump-sum contract following the “general 
eadings” lately settled between the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the London 
Builders’ Society would, under clause 7, direct 
the valuation of deductions, “ according to 
schedale of prices or fair measure and value -” 
With arbitration clause 20 referring if necessary 
the question of “ quantity or value of omissions 
&ec.” Ifthese clauses were universally adopted, 
(as they have been in effect in most cases for 
years by many architects), a means of practically 
solving “Justitia’s” difficulty would be at hand by 
following out the directions of the contract itself, 
An arbitrator once possessed of authority in such 
® matter would open up the whole case; and, 
only being bound to give a decision and not the 
reasoning on which he has based it, would wisely 
keep the argument to himself. He can use hig 





best judgment, give free course to any amount of 
equity (with a little e—not Equity necessarily), 
and it will not be proper to question his silence. 

Method 3 might seem likely to lead to the 
same result as 2; but there is a practical differ- 
ence. In presenting their accounts, builders 
sometimes begin a page of “deductions,” but 
from some cause or other seem to remember few 
items, and those imperfectly. So weak is the 
contracting memory at times that it would be 
refreshing to have an account delivered with a 
heading of —“ Deductions,” — 

“These items have been entirely omitted in 
order that they may be supplied in full by the 
architect.” 

Even if priced bills were shown, judgment 
would be required in revising relative values of 
items, so as to correct any disproportion. In- 
stances have been known in which prime-cost 
works to large amounts have been priced at the 
provided sum, (without any addition for profits 
or other charges), and a percentage deducted 
from the total in the summary, so as to trim the 
ship cleverly for the competitive struggle. 

The architect is often described in a phrase as 
“agent to employer till the contract is signed; 
then an arbitrator” (between employer and con- 
tractor) : obliged, of course, in ordinary cases, 
to help the employer most, as the side that may 
be at a disadvantage. This has been well 
expounded by Sir D. Wyatt as Slade Professor, 
1870, Lecture iv., page 109:—“The architect 
must be rigidly just both to his employer and to 
the builder or workpeople with whom he may 
have dealings. He must not allow the one to 
impose upon the other; but must stand as a 
righteous arbiter between the two. His duty to 
his client is in nowise to assist him to any harsh 
or unrighteous exercise of plenary power towards 
an honest and well-intentioned tradesman, but 
to reserve those powers for his client’s protection 
in case of his having to deal with a dishonest 
tradesman.” 

“ Justitia’s ’ special instance would, no doubt, 
farnish some good occupation to skilled lawyers’ 
minds and tongues,—involving eventually a re- 
ference of the case to be decided on its merits. 
His solicitor would be able to obtain, when he 
knew all the facts, a formal opinion about the 
“uncertainty ” or “ uncertainties.” The above 
general considerations cannot claim that class of 
authenticity, not being the “opinions” of 
solicitor or counsel, but the notes of 
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BURNLEY UNION COMPETITION. 


Some months ago the Guardians of the Burnley 
Union invited the following gentlemen to send 
in competitive designs for their intended New 
Workhouse, viz. :—Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, 
of Bradford; Mr. Bradshaw, of Bolton ; and Mr. 
Waddington, of Burnley. After much discus- 
sion, the plans sent in by Mr. Waddington were 
selected. The accommodation will now be for 
about 320 inmates, instead of 500, as previously 
contemplated. The cost will be about 15,0001. 








LEEDS MARKET COMPETITION. 


THE Corporation of the borough of Leeds 
offered premiums of 751. and 401. for the most 
approved designs for new markets. The first 
premium has been awarded to Mr. Swallow, 
Leeds; the second, to Messrs. T. D. Steel, C.E., 
& E. A. Lansdowne, architect, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. 








ARCHAZOLOGY AND ART. 


Art the approaching conference of architects, 
to be opened at the rooms of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
on Monday, the 22nd inst., one section of the 
conference will be devoted to the consideration 
of topics having relationship to archzology and 
art, and will occupy the evening of the next day, 
the 23rd inst., when Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., 
will preside. The honorary secretaries of this 
section have obtained promises from well-known 
members of the profession, of the requisite 
number of papers whose subject-matter will 
give ample occasion for instructive discussion. 
The following is the list of papers provided :— 

‘An Ancient Military and Monastic Archi- 
tecture in the North of England,” by F. BR. 
Wilson, Associate, president and delegate of the 
Northern Architectural Association; ‘‘Oa Classic 
Art,” by BR. P. Pallan, Fellow; “The Effect of 





Ecclesiastical Law on the Arrangement and 
Decoration of Churches,” by CO. Rolfe, Associate ;. 
‘On the Principles of Chromatic Decoration,” 
by J. P. Seddon, Fellow; “Should Perspective. 
Views be excluded from Professional Compe- 
titions ?” by E. Sharpe, M.A., Fellow. 








PREVENTION OF WASTE IN FURNACES. 


Sir,—A perusal of Mr. Prideaux’s paper “ On. 
the Utilisation of Waste” which appeared in 
your pages afforded me both instruction and 
pleasure; and it will in nowise detract from the 
general excellence of his remarks if I, with your 
permission, point out a slight fallacy in his 
theoretical deductions concerning the prevention 
of waste in furnaces. 

Your correspondent lays great stress upon the 
saving which he conceives would be effected if 
(by admitting a sufficient volume of heated air) 
the carbonic acid were retained in the farnace 
long enough to be split up into carbonic oxide 
and oxygen, both these substances being, when 
formed, combustible, and therefore capable of 
generating heat. This, sir, would be a splendid 
saving if no heat were consumed in effecting the 
separation. But it is a well-substantiated prin- 
ciple of science that a chemical compound in 
decomposing absorbs as much heat as would be 
produced by the combustion of the elements; 
and in the case under discussion this process of 
deoxidation or unburning,—for such it is,—of 
the carbonic acid would abstract from the fire 
exactly the same quantity of heat as the sub- 
sequent burning of the carbonic oxide and 
oxygen so liberated would generate; conse- 
quently no gain could possibly ensue. 

Bat Mr. Prideaux further says that the car- 
bonic acid would become decomposed, carbonic 
oxide formed and burnt, * and the poisonous car. 
bontc acid given off in quantities so small as to be 
all but innocuous.” The fallacy of this is so 
palpable that it is difficult to see how a gentle- 
man of Mr. Prideaux’s ability could have so 
misapprehended the matter. If there be any 
utility in decomposing carbonic acid, it is that. 
the products of the decomposition, — carbonic 
oxide and oxygen,—may be afterwards utilised ; 
and what is the meaning of carbonic oxide being 
barnt? Why, its combination with oxygen, and 
the formation of carbonic acid. If the carbonic 
oxide were not burnt, you would lose the heat 
absorbed in its production, and it would escape 
as a etill deadlier poison. If it were consumed, 
only the heat absorbed in its formation would be 
returned to the furnace, and the original quantity 
of carbonic acid would be again formed. 

As it is desirable that such a fallacy, appearing 
in ajournal so extensively read by the working 
classes, should not go unchallenged, I trust, sir, 
that you will print this letter. 

TEACHER OF PHYSICS, 








BLAST FURNACES. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On May 2nd, the paper read was a “ Descrip- 
tion of Two Blast Farnaces erected in 1870 at 
Newport, near Middlesbrough,” by Mr. Bernhard 
Samuelson, M.P. The author, having called 
attention to the enormous development in the 
production of crude iron during the last thirty 
years, now four times as great as in 1840, and 
having shown that it had increased three- 
hundred fold since 1750, at which time the whole 
annual produce of the United Kingdom was only 
equal to two-thirds of that of a single modern 
blast furnace, proceeded to describe the general 
arrangements of a furnace plant recently erected 
under his direction, and for his account, by Mr. 
Richard Howson, the resident engineer of the 
Newport works. 

The works were so arranged that all the raw 
materials entered at one end, whilst the iron 
produced and the mineral trucks when empty, 
left at the opposite end, both being connected 
with the main line of the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway ; and the western end also with a 
wharf on the river Tees, forming part of the 
works, at which vessels of from 600 to 800 tons 
were loaded. 

The kilns were cylindrical, built up of 
wrought-iron plates, and lined with fire-brick. 
The bottom was tapered, and had openings all 
round for the admission of air and the with- 
drawal of the calcined stone, which was directed. 
to the openings by a central cone, having its 
apex upwards. Each kiln had a capacity of 
15,800 cubic feet, and held 630 tong of ironstone 
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and limestone. The foundation of the blast 
furnaces was brickwork, resting on clay ; on this 
a circular base of solid brickwork, 7 ft. in 
diameter, was erected, having a stone curb, on 
which were the columns, 18 ft. 6 in. high, which 
carried the upper part of the furnace, the lower 
part being supported partly by a wrought-iron 
conical case, and partly by the brickwork and 
stanchions which surrounded the hearth. From 
the tuytres upwards the furnaces were cased 
with wrought-iron plates, varying from ? in. to 
3 in. in thickness. The interior was lined with 
fire-brick lumps, 5 in. thick, backed with ordi- 
nary fire-bricks. Thelumps forming the bottom 
of the hearth, which was 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness, 
consisted of two courses set on edge, and break- 
ing joint. These lumps, as well as those forming 
the lining to within a short distance above the 
tuyéres, were chisel-dressed on both faces and 
joints. The principal dimensions of the farnaces 
were: Diameter of hearth, 8 ft.; diameter at the 
bosh, 28 fc.; total height from hearth to plat- 
form, 85 ft.; depth of hearth at tuyéres (four in 
number), 3 ft. 6 in.; diameter of bell opening, 
13 ft. ; and cubical capacity, 30,085 ft. 

The peculiar construction of the bell and 
hopper, an ingenious invention of Mr. Wright- 
son, of Stockton-on-Tees, was next described. 
The apparatus was used for charging the fur- 
nace, and for closing its top except when it had 
been opened for that purpose. 

The heating-stoves consisted of nine sections 
to each furnace, of which eight were always in 
use, and a ninth cooling or being cleaned. 

The four blowing engines, coupled in two pairs, 
which furnished 8,000 cubic feet of air to each 
furnace, condensed to a pressure of 4} Ib. per 
square inch above that of the atmosphere, were 
of vertical constraction now almost universal in 
Cleveland. 

The entire cost of the works, of which full 
details were given, was 56,3311. 4s. 4d., exclusive 
of land. The principal contractors were, for 
fire-lumps, Messrs. William Stephenson & Son, 
of Throckley Works ; for ths heating stove-pipes, 
Me:srs. Smith & Thomson, of Stockton; for the 
boilers, hot-air valves, &c, Messrs. Cochrane & 
Grove, of Middlesbrough; for the blowing- 
engines, Mr. John Stevenson, Preston ; for the 
gantry lift cylinder and slagging engine, Mr. 
Martin Samuelson, Hull. 








ARCHITECTS AND GUARDIANS. 


At the last meeting of the Derby Board of 
Guardians, Mr. Beswick, in accordance with his 
notice of motion a fortnight ago, proposed that 
as @ competent and efficient architect was 
required, a number of respectable architects be 
requested to make application, so that a suitable 
selection could be made by the Board. He 
thought 3 per cent would be a fair remuneration. 

Mr. Oakden seconded the motion, and was 
also of opinion that 3 per cent. was sufficient. 

Mr. Earp said if the building cost 12,0001. the 
percentage would amount to 3601. He con- 
sidered 3 per cent. was too much, and begged to 
move an amendment that 2} per cent. should be 
given. 

The amendment having been seconded, the 
Board voted upon the question, when Mr. Earp’s 
amendment was lost by alarge majority, and the 
Clerk was instructed to insert an advertisement 
in the local newspapers in accordance with the 
resolution passed. We shall hear what archi- 
tects say. 








CHURCH WORK IN LINDISFARNE. 


THE Archdeacon of Lindisfarne held a visita- 
tion last week, and in his charge gave some in- 
formation that is interesting. He said,— 


** While upon the subject of church extension, I cannot 
forbear referring to Mr. F. R. Wilson’s admirable work, 
lately publisned, on the Churches of Lindisfarne, and 1 
may be allowed, for your encouragement, to lay before you 
some abstracts from this work to show you what has been 
accomplished in building, restoring, and enlarging our 
churches since the foundation of this archdeaconry, in the 

ear 1843, From the minute survey of each church, Mr. 
Wilson has ascertained that upwards of 50,9007. have been 
expended in building fifteen new charches in the last 
twenty-eight years. The first church built during this 

riod was the Lombardic Church at Horsley ; then fol- 
owed the noble churches of St. James the Great at Mor- 
peth, and St. Paul’s, Alnwick ; Howick Church, the little 
eburch at Duddo, the churches of Creswell, St. Mary’s, 
Berwick, Chevington, Otterburn, and Etal Chapel were 
soon after erected. The Duke of Ni orthumberland’s new 
churches at Charlton and Acklington followed. In 1862 
Ellingham Church was rebuilt; and last year Amble 
Church was consecrated. A new church at Spittal has for 
some years been licensed for the celebration of Divine 
service, and arrangements have been all but completed for 
its consecration, and for the formation of a new parish, 
with a competent endowment, Nor is this all, for the 





work of restoration and enlargement of our churches kas, 
at the same time, been carried on with surprising vigour 
and success, I have Mr. Wilson’s authority for stating to 
you that the sum of 75,0007. has been thus expended since 
1843 ; and it may serve as an encouragement to us to set 
about what is still required to preserve a few of our 
ancient and beautiful churches from further decay, if I 
briefly pass in review what has been already accomplished 
in this matter. Noless than 41 sacred edifices appear on 
this list. Beginning with Lindisfarne, in the parish of 
Holy Island, and coming along the Border, we find 
Tweedmouth, Berwick, Norham, Cornhill, and Carham 
churches all restored, and placed in a condition most 
highly creditable to those charged with the duty of their 
preservation. Among the mountains which divide us 
from the kingdom of Scotland we have Kirknewton, Roth- 
bury, Alwinton, Holy Stone, and Alnham, all rebuilt or 
restored within the period of which we are treating. On 
the coast, Woodhorn, Newbiggin, Warkworth, Lesbury, 
Embleton, Longhoughton, Bamburgh, and Beadnell 
churches have been placed in a similar condition through 
the liberality of churchmen. There further remain to be 
mentioned the restoration and improvement of the 
churches of Kyloe, Lowick, Chatton, Bewick, Eglingham, 
Alnwick, Whittingham, Bolton, Rock, Rennington, Brink- 
burn, Felton, Morpeth, Ulgham, Longhorsley, and Har- 
burn. In some of these the good work has not been 
completed ; but better taste and a desire to improve has 
been introduced ; nor wi!l our parishioners ever leave off 
80 interesting a work when once they become fully engaged 
in it, until they have accomplished all they desire. Mr. 
Wilson further informs me that his survey shows that a 
sum of between 14,0022. and 15,0001. has been expended on 
stained glass, and 6,000/. in organs or harmoniums, and 
that the above improvements do not include the ordinary 
repairs and heating of our places of public worship by the 
churcbwardens, upon witch has been expended 15,0007. 
We get, then, this valuable information,—that since the 
year 1843 there have been expended. on fifteen new 
churches 50,000/.; forty-one restorations and enlarge- 
ments, 75,0001, ; stained-glass windows, 14,5001. ; organs 
and harmoniums, 6,000/.; annual repairs and heating by 
churchwardens, 15,0001. ; total, 160,507, 








MONUMENTAL. 


National Memorial of the late Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
Bart.—A meeting of the London committee has 
been held in Stafford House, the Dake of Suther- 
land presiding, for the purpose of receiving a 
deputation of the Edinburgh committee. There 
were present from Edinburgh the Lord Provost 
and other authorities of the city, the Provosts of 
Leith and Portobslio, and others. Dr. W. L. 
Playfair reported the proceedings of the London 
committee, and Dr. Wood, on behalf of the 
Edinburgh committee, stated that upwards of 
5,0007. had already been subscribed. An influ- 
ential organisation had been formed in America, 
where the macter had been enthusiastically taken 
up. Dr. Priestley suggested that public atten- 
tion in London should be more fully directed to 
the movement. The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
2, Pall-mall East, is hon. treasurer to the fond. 
It is proposed that the memorial shall consist of 
a great hospital, a monument in Edinbargh, 
and a bust in Westminster Abbey. 

The Palmerston Statue at Southampton.—An 
action has been brought in the Court of Ex. 
chequer, by Mr. Thomas Sharp, sculptor, against 
Mr. Alderman Perkins, late mayor of South- 
ampton, to recover 3001., alleged to be due for 
a memorial of Lord Palmerston. The plaintiff 
said he had received instructions, in 1866, from 
the committee of which the defendant was pre- 
sident, to execute the statue for 8001. The 
defendant pleaded that it was agreed that if not 
more was collected, 5001. only should be paid, 
and he should not be held liable beyond that 
amount. This the plaintiff denied. The jury, 
after considering for some time, said they could 
not agree, and were discharged. 

The Goulty Monument at Brighton. — This 
monument, in the Extra Mural Cemetery, Lowee- 
road, has been unveiled. The monument, which 
is near the church, on the right-hand side of 
the path leading up to the Bristol portion of the 
ground, cost 100/., was made by Messrs. Bennett, 
aud is a plain granite obelisk, standing on a 
slab of Yorkshire stone. It is to the memory 
of the late Rev. John Nelson Goulty. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Shefield.—The master painters do not seem to 
be united, as some have declined to enter into the 
arrangement with the men to which others have 
agreed. The men, on the other hand, refuse to 
recognise private arrangements with individual 
men, although willing to refer the whole question 
to atbitration, or t> treat with the masters as a 
body. A number of the masters have signed a 
resolution “not to raise what is called the 
standard of wages, as they consider the present 
price (6d. per hour) quite as high as they are 
justified in paying for the lower class of work- 
men.” 

Leeds.—A meeting of the bnildera of Leeds 
has been held, to consider a demand made by 
the joiners and carpenters of Leeds, requesting 


an advance of wages and an alteration of the 
present working hours. Mr. J. Woolley was in 
the chair. The workmen ask for a reduction of 
time to nine hours a day, and payment at the 
rate of 7d. an hour, with the abolition of piece. 
work. Some time ago a board of arbitration 
was established, but the workmen gave notice 
to the masters that they would not abide by 
arbitration. That notice, however does not 
expire till the 1st of July, and in the mean time 
the masters have agreed to adhere to arbi- 
tration. 

Preston.—The joiners of Prest»n have been 
agitating for a cessatioa of work at noon on 
Satarday, on the grouad that:it is a privilege 
which has been long enjoyed by other branches 
of the building trade. The employers have, 
however, resisted the demand, which they hold 
to be opposed to the terms of agreement existing 
between employers and employed, which require 
that six months’ notice shall be given of any 
proposed alteration. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Balcony in Ouxford-street.—Three 
workmen came out from a workshop on to a 
balcony some 13 ft. or 14 ft. high to look at a 
fight. The front railings of the balcony on 
which they were resting suddenly gave way, 
and the men were pitched headforemost on to 
the flags below. Oae fell upon his head and was 
killed. The jury ata coroner’s inquest returned 
a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 

Fall of a Building in Salford.—While several 
children were playing near an old building 
which was formerly used as a dyework, in Spring- 
field-lane, Salford, a portion of it fell, and injured 
two of them. The building belongs to Messrs. 
Collier & Co., machinists, Greengate. 

Fire at the St. Helen’s Town-hall.—This build. 
ing has been partially destroyed by fire. The 
buildings are insured for 2,0001. The damage 
is estimated at 2,5001. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Waltham.—A new church at Forth End 
has been consecrated. The architect was Mr. 
Chancellor, of Chelmsford. Mr. Tufnell has con- 
tributed largely. The cost of erecting the church 
has been 2,5001., the whole of which has been 
subscribed, and of the parsonage-house, 1,5001, 
The new church, which stands in the centre of a 
large burial-ground, laid out and planted with 
shrubs, comprises a nave, 60 ft. long’ by 22 ft. 
wide; a south aisle, the same length by 10 ft. 
wide; a chancel with octagonal apse, 27 ft. 6 in. 
long by 19 ft. wide; a tower at the east end of 
the aisle, the ground floor of which will serve as 
a vestry ; and a porch; the whole accommodating 
285 persons. The period of Gothic architecture 
selected for the edifice is that which prevailed 
during the early part of the fourteenth century, 
but the principal feature of the church is the 
extensive use of moulded and stamped brick- 
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work. The church may be said to be constructed 
entirely of red brick inside and outside, stone 
only being introduced very sparingly. Ia the 
interior of the nave the walls are constructed of 
plain red brick, with plate tracery to the win- 
dows, with moulded brick relieves and arches, 
the whole surmounted by a stone string and 
band of stamped bricks under the moulded 
wall plates. The arcade between the nave and 
the aisle is constructed with stone columns, the 
shafts of which are of red Mansfield. The 
arches are of moulded red bricks, with bands of 
stamped bricks. The north windows are two- 
lights; the west window is four-light, with 
geometric plate tracery ; and the south windows 
form an arcade of light, three to each bay, with 
plate tracery. The whole area of the nave 18 
covered with one roof, with double principals 
tied together, and resting on double stone 
corbels, upon the sides of which are carved the 
symbols of the apostles, on shields. All the 
timbers of the roof are exposed, the span between 
the rafters being plastered. The roof over the 
aisle is a continuation of the nave roof, and 
similarly treated. The benches of the nave and 
aisle are of plain deal, simple in design, and 
slightly stained. The gangways are paved with 
red Staffordshire tiles. The font is of simple 
outline, consisting of a stone bowl, with inci 

ornaments on a moulded base. The glazing of 
the windows is arranged in geometric forms 
with glass of different tints. The interior con- 
struction of the chancel is in harmony with the 
rest of the church, except that stamped bricks 
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have been more freely used, the upper part of 
the walls being diapered with them. Each face 
of the octagonal apse has a single-light window, 
filled with geometric glazing, with glass some- 
what richer in tone than that employed in the 
other parts of the church. Triple-clustered 
shafts, with moulded and stamped brick arch, 
forming the chancel arch, separate the nave 
from the chancel. The roof is constructed with 
single principals resting on shafted corbels, and 
is close boarded with a simple perforated pattern, 
in bands. The fittings of the chancel are all 
constructed in walnut wood. The altar-rail is 
an open arcade. The benches are simple in 
character and design, with a considerable amount 
of carving. The whole of the wood carving 
has been executed by Mr. Neville Tafnoll. 
Externally, the church is essentially a red-brick 
building, relieved by the plate tracery of the 
windows and by moulded and stamped brick- 
work, The tower rises at the east end of the 
aisle, and is plain in character up to the belfry 
windows, these being two-light, and repeated on 
all four sides. The tower is surmounted by a 
spire, covered with plain tile, the whole being 
78 fc. high. An oak porch, constructional in its 
design, protects the south doorway, and is a 
prominent feature in the south elevation. It 
was originally intended that this porch should 
be of inferior material, but we understand the 
architect desired to carry it out in oak, and has 
made the building committee a present of the 
difference in cost. The tower contains three 
bells, put up by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of 
London, and is shortly to receive a clock. The 
cost of the bells has been defrayed by Mr. J. J. 
Tufnell. The whole of the works have been 
executed by Mr. Brown, builder, Chelmsford and 
Bocking, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Chancellor, architect, Che)ms- 
ford. The church is heated by hot-water 
apparatus, erected by Mr. Dennis, of Chelmsford. 

Tewkesbury.—The first step towards the resto- 
ration of the choir of the Abbey Church, 
Tewkesbury, has been taken by a Dissenter, 
Mr. T. Collins, who has undertaken, at his own 
cost, to restore the original oak stalls, and to 
add whatever may be requfted, “by reason of 
his veneration for the building and his love of 
Medizeval architecture.” 

Newark.—The foundation stone of the new 
church of St. Leonard, at Newark, has been 
formally laid by the Lady Charlotte Denison. 
On its site, when Newark was surrounded with 
gates and walls, stood an ancient church, but 
the edifice being outside the ramparts, was 
destroyed in 1645, when the town was besieged 
by the Scottish army. The old fabric was 
attached to the ancient Hospital of Saint 
Leonard; hence it was deemed not inappro- 
priate to associate the new structure with the 
history ‘of bygone times by giving to it the 
same designation, or rather dedicating it to the 
same saint. The newchurch is intended for the 
benefit of the northern district of Newark. The 
style of the proposed edifice is Early Decorated, 
and the plan consists of a nave, 72 ft. by 25 ft.; 
north and south aisles, 72 ft. by 11 ft.; chancel, 
30 ft. by 25 ft., with chancel aisles for the organ 
and the children, The bell-turret is to be of 
sufficient size to accommodate three bells, and 
there is to be a western doorway as well asa 
south porch, The chancel is to have in it a 
large east window, composed of English tracery, 
and the chancel aisles are to be divided from the 
chancel by screens of traceried woodwork. The 
exterior walls will be faced with rag-stone from 
Ancaster quarry. It is proposed that the seats 
shall be free and unappropriated. The total 
estimated cost is 4,0001, and towards this 
3,8501. have been already promised, together 
with a further sum of 8501. towards the endow- 
ment fund. The architects are Mesers. Evans 
& Jolly, of Nottingham; the builders, Messrs. 
Hodson & Facon, for the edifice, and Mr. S. 
Fetwell for the foundation ; and the clerk of the 
works is Mr, Hancock. 

South London.—A new church, dedicated to 
St. Stephen, situated in Villa-street, Walworth- 
Common, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, The style of this stracture may be 
described as Italian Gothic, and consists of a 
nave, 81 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with side aisles 
and a chancel, terminating with a three-sided 
apse, The roof is groined, having moulded 
Stone ribs supported on cloistered shafts, sur- 
mounted by carved caps. At the side of the 
chancel are two tiers of windows, glazed with 
tinted Cathedral glass. The upper tiers are 
three-light lancet windows, and the lower tier 
four-light windows, in front of which is a stone 


‘and have carved finials. 





arcade supporting an ornamental tcrra-cotta 
balustrading, which forms the front to a shallow 
gallery, contrived as a means of access to the 
wiadows round the chancel. The communion- 
table is of carved oak, the gift of Mr. 8S. Hansome. 
The nave, which is surmounted with a close- 
boarded arch-shaped roof, is divided from thé 
aisles by four Portland stone columns, with 
carved capitals, which support lofty, well-lighted 
clearstories. Theedifice is constructed of brick, 
with Bath stone dressings, and sittings (all free) 
are provided for 750 persons, including the weat 
end gallery. The total cost, including the site 
on which the church stands, is about 7,5001. 
The builders were Messrs. Tarant, and the 
architects were Messrs. H. Jarvis & Sons, of 
Southwark. 

Huaham (near Eveter).—The parish church 
has been re-opened, and reconsecrated by the 
bishop. The building is Decorated in style, and 
consists simply of nave and chancel (the one 
being divided from the other by a late Norman 
areh), south-west porch, and small bell-turret, 
the latter being surmounted by a gilded vane. 
It has been entirely rebuilt, with the exception 
of the chancel, which was restored four or five 
years since, from the design of Mr. J. Hayward, 
architect, Exeter. The exterior walls are built 
mostly with mixed stone that came from the 
old building, and the roof is covered with slate, 
red ornamental tiles ruoning along the point. 
The interior walls are built of Thorveton stone, 
from the quarry of Mr. Pleace. The roof is an 
open wagon-headed stained deal one. The label 
mouldings of all the windows are stopped with 
carved heads. The nave is seated with open 
stained deal benches, with curved and moulded 
ends. The seats in the chancel are of wainscot 
oak, and the fronts are of open traceried work, 
The cost of these seats, 
we understand, will be borne by the incumbent. 
The chancel-screen, which is of late Perpen- 
dicular style, has been restored. The pavement 
is encaustic tiling. The building is capable of 
seating about 100 people, and the cost of the 
restoration will be about 5001. The money has 
been raised by subscription, Lord and Lady 
Poltimore and the Incumbent contributing 
liberally. The architect was Mr. B. Ferrey, of 
London; and the builder, Mr. Inch, of Creditoh. 
The wood and stone carving was done by Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co., supplied the brackets for the 
reading-desk, and Messrs. Cox & Son the lecterrg 








Hooks Received. 


Manual of the Science of Colour on the True 
Theory of the Colour Sensations and the 
Natural System. By WitL1aM Benson, Archi- 
tect. London: Chapman & Hall. 1871. 

Our readers may recollect that a series of letters, 

by Mr. Benson, appeared in the Builder, in 1868, 

on the Science of Colour. The present volume 

is based upon the views then given, and after- 
wards, at the Institute of Architects. 

In reference to the proofs and uses of the 
science of colour, according to his ideas, and in 
fartherance of what was expressed in the Builder, 
the author here says :— 


In several letters to the Builder (in the latter part of 
1868), and in a paper read at the Institute of Architects 
(Sess. Paper No. 7, 1869), the author himself has endea- 
voured to expound the proof and uses of the science of 
colour. Since then, he has met with a treatise on colour, 
prepared at the suggestion of the directors of the Impe- 
riai Austrian Museum of Art and Manufacture, by Ernest 
Briicke, Professor of Physiology .in the University of 
Vienna, and which has been translated into French (Des 
couleurs au point de vue physique, physiologique, artisti- 
que et industriel, par le Dr. Ernest Briicke, Traduit d’alle- 
mand par J. Schutzenberger, Paris, 1866). The progress of 
the science*of ‘colour on the Continent appears from the 
fact that in this work the whole subject is treated in a 
scientific manner, and what is wroog in the common 
theories is rejected, though no complete system of colour 
is proposed. Field’s doctrine of chromatic equivalents, 
which has long held too much authority in England, Pro- 
fessor Briicke declares ‘ is false from beginning to end, 
and owes its origin to an incorrect interpretation of 
natural phenomena.’ Sir J, F. W. Herschel, after his 
life-long labours for science, may be allowed to speak 
with authority here. In a letter to the author, he tersely 
describes the prevailing opinions about light and colours 
as ‘idola, which, from a jargon, have fixed themselves 
into a doctrine.’ It may be long before that doctrine loses 
its hold on the public ; in lectures, and even in new trea- 
tises on N dow Philosophy, its truth is still sometimes 
assumed by persons who ought to know better; but at 
least those who direct the education of students in art 
should take care not to fall behind the age, or allow errors 
repudiated in Germany and France to remain unchallenged 
in England,” ‘ 


Under present circumstances, and before 
giving adhesion to any new theory as a sub- 
stitute for that which, with all its short-comings, 








has so long been current, it would be well for 
those interested in the subject of light and 
colour to glance back at theories which it super- 
seded, and especially St. Pierre’s and Goethe’s, 
as there may be germs of truth, in the ideas of 
such writers, which have only been obscured 
and thrown out of view by false principles aub- 
sequently entertained. There was a feasible 
simplicity in St. Pierre’s theory, so far as we 
can remember it. He maintained, we think, 
that colours were produced in the eye by light 
whose force was more or less broken down, as it 
were, in a direct and continuous line, through all 
the varying shades of white, yellow, orange, red, 
purple, and violet, to black, where the force was 
utterly destroyed. The acceptance, since St. 
Pierre’s time, of the vibratory theory of light, in 
the place of Newton’s colour-particles, gave 
decided countenance to St. Pierre’s ideas, 
although these were not inconsistent with New- 
ton’s either; but even the vibratory theory, as 
enunciated, does not seem to contain a thorough 
analysis to first principles, inasmuch as vibration 
is a twofold thing, or involves the operation of a 
twofold and alternative motion or force, one of 
which, rather than both, may constitute light 
proper, which seems to be a radiative force and 
not a concentrative, whereas vibration consists 
of an alternative approach to, and recession 
from, @ mean point, or seems to involve oppo- 
sitive movements, which may indicate the 
operation of two contrary forces,—an attrac- 
tive and a repulsive, or, at least, a concen- 
trative and a radiative; and the one of 
these, the radiative, alone, may constitute light 
proper, and alone emanate from the sun, while 
it may demand or imply that the opposite, 
or concentrative, emanates from the planet so 
lighted by the sun. There would thus be a sort 
of compensatory action and reaction involved, 
the one dependent on the sun, and the other on 
the planet. And then, too, we have to consider 
the nature of the percipient agency in the eye. 
Does not that itself involve the operation of a 
physical force of the organism, actively mea- 
suring; or estimating, the ever-varying amounts of 
the radiative force which we call light or colour ? 
And may not that estimating agency be of one 
and the same nature, physiologically considered, 
as the telluric or concentrative, which appears 
to alternate, vibratorily, with the solar or radi- 
ative force which we call light ? 

Our purpose, however, is not to propound 
another new theory, but merely to point attention 
to the publication of the volume under notice. 
Practical men will here find something that may 
be of service to them in relation to the use of 
colours in decoration, as in the sixth chapter, on 
the Harmony of Colour. To the psychologist, 
too, the volume will be of considerable interest. 





VARIORUM. 


From a bundle of reading-books that have 
reached us we select for commendation “ A 
Peerless Wife” (Bentley & Son), a story in 
three volumes, by Mrs. Henry Mackarness, 
author of the well-known “Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam,” and other much-esteemed books. It 
is a purely domestic story, dealing with ordinary 
people in ordinary life, but is, nevertheless, so 
interesting that few novel-readers who begin 
it will leave it unfinished. Rita, a neglected 
imaginative child is a new character. “A 
Peerless Wife,” like all this author’s works, 
may be read by young and old alike.——The 
motive of Mrs. Jerome Mercier’s little story, 
“Only a Girl’s Life” (F. Warne & Co.) is to 
help on the scheme. of the Ventnor Hospital, 
and a very good motive it is. The tale shows 
some of the dangers that beset a young girl 
coming from the country to London, and may 
be found useful as well as interesting. Let us 
hope that all the young people who come* up 
to the big city may find such friends as Marjory 
Earnshaw found. 








Miscellanea, 


Conversazione at South Kensington 
Museum.—The president (Viscount Stratford 
de Redcliffe) and council of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts held a conver- 
sazione at the South Kensington Museum, on the 
11th inst., when between 600 and 700 members 
and their friends assembled. The invitations 
were for eight o’clock, and it was eleven when 
the company dispersed. In the north court, a 
programme of vocal and instrumental music was 


performed. 
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Death of Sir John Herschel.—We regret, 
with our contemporaries of all classes, to have 
to announce the death of Sir John Frederick 
William Herschel, bart., F.R.S., which took place 
at his seat, Collingwood, near Hawkharst, Kent, 
at ten o’clock on Thursday morning in last week. 
The late baronet was born at Slough, near 
Windsor, in 1792, and was the only son of Sir 
Frederick William Herschel, the celebrated 
astronomer, and first president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of England. His first work 
of note was “A Collection of Examples of the 
Application of the Calculus to Finite Dif- 
ferences,” published at Cambridge in 1820. As 
early as 1826 he had received from the Royal 
Astronomical Society a gold medal for his 
observations of doub'e stars. In addition to his 
astronomical work, there appeared by him, in 
1830, a “Treatise on Sound;” in 1831, a 
“* Treatise on the Theory of Light;” both pub- 
lished in the “‘Encyclopzedia Metropolitana ;”’ 
and his celebrated “ Preliminary Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy,” published in 
Lardner’s “ Cyclopedia” in the latter year. In 
1836 was published in Lardner a “ Treatise on 
Astronomy,” which proved his power as a 
popular expositor of the peculiar science of his 
family. During his well-known absence at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Royal Astronomical 
Society again (in 1836) voted him their gold 
medal. He was made a baronet on the corona- 
tion of the Queen, and a D.C.L. of Oxford in 
1839. In 1842 he became Lord Rector of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and in 1848 was 
elected President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. In December, 1850, when the office of 
Master of the Mint was made into a permanent 
one, it was conferred on Sir John Herschel, who 
retained it until February, 1855, when he re- 
signed it on account of ill health, being succeeded 
by Professor Graham, the eminent chemist. Sir 
John married, in 1828, the daughter of the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart, D D., of Strathgarry, Perth- 
shire, by whom he had issue; and he is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, now second baronet, 
William James, born at Slough in 1833, who 
entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1853, and is 
now a magistrate and collector of revenue in 
India. The burial of Sir John Herschel will 
take place at Westminster Abbey on this Friday 
at noon. The place selected for the interment 
is close to the grave of Sir Isaac Newton, at the 
east end of the nave, close by the organ screen. 


Recent Street Architecture in Bir- 
mingham.—The local Post draws attention 
to a building designed by Messrs. Martin & 
Chamberlain, architects. The premises have 
been built for Mr. Scruton, in the principal 
street. The dimensions of the shop, though not 
large, as such places go, are, nevertheless, con- 
siderable, the frontage towards New-street being 
57 ft., and the depth being 28 ft., at which 
limit the new building is connected with an 
extensive range of show-rooms and work-rooms 
in the rear. The style of the building is Early 
English. The front consists of two masses, one 
containing five windows, and the other three 
windows, these blocks being separated by the 
entrance-doorway, an important feature, carried 
boldly above the window-line, battlemented, and 
enriched with carved pinnacles and mouldings. 
The windows are deeply sunk, with moulded 
frames, and are divided from each other by 
engaged columns, with carved capitals, and 
chamfered into square cut bases, carried to 
the street-level. The work is executed through- 
out in Pillough stone, close and hard in texture, 
and agreeable in colour. Instead of shutters, 
each window is protected by a wrought-iron 
grille; and, in order to preserve the harmony of 
effect, and to avoid obtrusiveness, the name- 
plates running along the base of the windows are 
of copper, slightly bronzed, instead of the custo- 
mary brass. The building was dons by Messrs. 
W. & J. Webb, of Hockley ; the carving through- 
out, of stone and wood, by Mr. Barfield, of 
Leicester; and the painting by Messrs. Whit- 
worth & Higginson, of Birmingham. 


Opening of the Wew Basin at Chatham 
Dockyard.—tThe first of the three large steam 
basins constructed at this dockyard, the whole 
covering nearly 100 acres, was opened in the 
presence of Colonel A. Clarke, Royal Engineers, 
Director of Admiralty works, under whose 
direction the whole of the works have been 
carried out, avd several of the officials from the 
Admiralty, and belonging to this dockyard. The 
water was slowly admitted into the basin, which 
has a water area of between thirty and forty 
acres, the work of filling it occupying some daye. 


Shakspeare’s Birth-place and the Mu- 
seum.—At the annual meeting of the trustees, 
held at the Town-hall, Stratford-upon-Avon, on 
the 5th of May, 1871 (the anniversary of Shak- 
speare’s birthday, O.8.), the statement of the 
trastees said,—The number of visitors to the 
birthplace cannot be exactly ascertained, as 
many decline to enter their names in the visitors’ 
book; but it is certain that the number far 
exceeds that of last’ year, and may be stated at 
considerably more than 7,000. The amount 
received for admissions is 195l. 5s. 3d., against 
1601. 10s. 9d. last year; the donations and inci- 
dental receipts amount to 71. 5s. 6d., making the 
total receipts 2021. 10s. 9d., which is the highest 
amount attained since the tercentenary year. 
The expenditure amounts to 1261. 17s. 9d., leaving 
@ balance in the treasurer’s hands of 791. Os. 5d. 
The receipts for admissions to the museum for 
the past year amount to 681. 15s. 3d., against 
421. 43. 6d. last year, to which is to be added, 
for donations, 21. 123. 6d., making a total of 
711. 78.94. In accordance with the resolution 
of a former meeting, sums amounting to 701. (in 
addition to 401. before reported) have been 
transferred from the museum to the New Place 
fand, to repay Mr. Halliwell advances made by 
him from the Shakspeare fund; and, although 
the trustees have no control over New Place, 
they could not refrain from noticing with pleasure 
the great additions and improvements made 
there during the last twelve months. Numerous 
gifts to the museum were acknowledged. 


A Building Speculation.— An action in 
which Mr. William Wadsworth, of Sheffield, 
builder, was the plaintiff, and Mr. Charles George 
Smith, also of Sheffield, sharebroker, was the 
defendant, was brought upon a building agree- 
ment, and was to have come on for trial at the 
Leeds Spring Assizes of this year. The plead- 
ings, however, were so long, and raised so man 
questions, both of law and fact, that the action 
and all matters of difference were, by consent of 
the parties and by order of the judge, referred 
to Mr. W. C. Beasley, as arbitrator. Mr. Ryalls, 
for the plaintiff, contended that he was entitled 
to recover from the defendant the difference 
between the value of the buildings and the 
amount of the advances under the defendant's 
promise ; or if that promise was not made, that 
the defendant had acted wrongfally in turning 
plaintiff out of possession, and that the same 
sam was dud from the defendant to the plaintiff, 
as damages for the wrongful act. Mr. Gould, 
for the defendant, relied not only on the defend- 
ant’s denial of the promise alleged by the plain- 
tiff to have been made on August 19, but also 
on two clauses of the agreement between the 
plaintiff and the defendant. The arbitrator's 
decision was that the defendant Smith had to 
pay the plaintiff 3981., and all the costs of the 
reference and award. 


Telegraphic Progress: “ Braite.”—In the 
House of Commons, in reply to Sir J. Hay, who 
asked whether the Postmaster-General had re- 
ceived any information with reference to a 
material for insulating telegraphic wires named 
“ braie,” Mr. Monsell said his attention had been 
called to the material, which was a preparation 
of coal-tar. Five years ago the Datch govern- 
ment tried experiments with it, which were not 
very successful; but he had received from them 
a letter to the effect that they were about to try 
new experiments, their opinion being that a per- 
fect jadgment could not be formed upon the last 
trial. They stated, further, that upon the whole 
the material was not unfavourably thought 
of. The scientific officers of the Post-office 
Department had taken the matter into their 
consideration, and their opinion as yet was not 
favourable to the adoption of “ braie” as an in- 
sulator. The House of Commons is, no doubt, 
@ capital “advertising medium;” but will it 
tend much to the public good that any hon. 
menrber can rise and ask the Government if 
they have received information as to the value 
or progress of anything of supposed public im- 
portance, — say Griffith’s Safes, —and why not 
these as well as “ braie?”’ 


Preservation of Monuments in Churches. 
The Synod of the Irish Voluntary Church, now 
in session, have passed a canon forbidding any 
changes in the structure, ornaments, or monu- 
ments of any church without the sanction of the 
incumbent, select vestry, and bishop. This isa 
wise and jadicious proviso. We trust it will be 
faithfally carried out in practice, and that such 
changes as those to which it refers will not be 
effected without the joint and concurrent assent 





of the three authorities are required. 





New Pulpit, St. Andrew's, Plymouth.— 
St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, has a new 
pulpit of Bath stone and Devonshire marble, in 
the Early Perpendicular style. It consists of a 
base of Cornish granite, from Messrs. Freeman 
& Sons’ quarries, Penryn; and this stem is re. 
lieved by slender columns of red Dartmoor 
granite at either angle. The plan of the upper 
part is octagonal, the main portion being of 
Corsham stone, whilst the panels, columns, and 
angles are of Devonshire marble from the Ipple- 
pen quarries near Newton. The marble is red, 
relieved by veins of cream colour. Inthe centre 
panel, facing down the church, and standing 
upon a moulded base, is a figure of St. Andrew, 
patron saint of the church. The figure is in 
Caen stone, and leans upon the X-like cross, 
upon which, according to early tradition, the 
saint suffered martyrdom. The panel in which 
the statue stands is more deeply recessed than 
the rest, and the increased shadow obtained by 
a concave back throws out in strong relief the 
outline of the figure. The capitals and cornices 
are profusely carved. Its height from the floor 
is 7 ft.10 in. The pulpit was designed by Mr. 
James ‘Hine, and has been carried out in a 
successful manner by Mr. Harry Hems, sculptor, 
Exeter. The total cost of the pulpit is, we 
believe, about 1301. 


The Milan Exhibition.— The programme of 
the exhibition to be held in Milan during the 
course of the present year, has just been pub- 
lished by the Italian Iadustrial Association. This 
association proposes holding periodical exhibi- 
tions in the building which has recently been 
erected in the Pablic Gardens, the first of which 
is to be opened on the Ist of September, and 
will comprise “‘ Construction and the Common 
Arts.” It will include the following classes :— 
Class 1: Materials and Processes used for Con- 


Y | struction.—Raw materials, natural and artificial 


stone, marble, stucco, limes, cements, asphalte, 
models of farnaces and kilns, models and 
machines for the preparation of materials and 
construction, prepared timber, flooring (par- 
quets), metals used for construction, cast-iron. 
Class 2: Apparatu® and Processes for Heating 
and Lighting. Class3: Ceramic Arts. Class 4: 
Furniture and Decoration.—Cheap and fancy 
farniture, iron bedsteads and farniture, paper- 
hangings and upholstery, carpets and mats, 
utensils and implements for domestic use, 
domestic telegraphs and bell-hanging, fireproof 
safes, locks, door-farniture, cornices, inlaid work, 
carving, painting, and varnishing. 


Wellington Monument, St. Paul’s.—In 
reply to Mr. Goldsmid (House of Commons), 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said arrange- 
ments had been made for the completion of 
the Wellington monument. The principal diffi- 
culty was that of dealing with Mr. Stephens, 
who had been intrusted with the work. Mr. 
Stephens was a man of very considerable 
ability, but not a good manager of pecuniary 
affairs, and therefore it was found necessary to 
put an end to the monetary transactions with 
him. At thesametime it was felt to be very de- 
sirable, considering how much had been already 
done, and the aptitude Mr. Stephens had shown 
for this kind of work, that he should if possible 
be continued as sculptor to finish the monument. 
Therefore acontract had been entered into with 
a gentleman qualified to complete the work, who 
would retain the services of Mr. Stephens until 
the work had been completed in a manner 
which would, he hoped, be worthy of the nation, 
and of the illustrious man to whom the mont- 
ment was raised. The cost would, on the whole, 
be moderate, and the work would be completed 
in a year or two. 


The Proposed Alteration to Brighton 
Town-hall.—The Local Works Committee re- 
ported they had received four tenders for making 
certain alterations to the town-hall, in accord- 
ance with plans already approved by the Council, 
The tenders were,—from Messrs. Blackmore & 
Howard, King-street, Brighton, 2,4691. ; Messrs. 
Gheesman & Co. Kensiogton-street, Brighton, 
2,7281.; Mr. G, R. Loekyer, York-place, Brighton, 
2,6251.; and Mr. B. B. Nightengale, Albert Em- 
bankment, London, 2,617]. The committee 
resolved that the tender of Mr. Nightengale be 
accepted. 


A Liverpool and Manchester Ship 
Canal. — Mr. Hamilton Falton, C.E., has ray 
mated that a ship canal, permitting vessels 0 
22 ft. draught to pass, can be constructed from 
Liverpool to Manchester for the sum 0 
3,500,0001. 
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The New Temperance Hall at Gains- 
porough. — The chief stone of this hall has 
been laid. The edifice will be built ona site of 
405 square yards of land on Spital-terrace. The 
entrance to the large room will be a passage, 
20 ft. by 5 ft. The principal room will be 
52 ft. by 32 ft., and 30 ft. high, with a roof 
made of wrought iron, and will be chiefly 
lighted with gas from the roof. There will be 
a gallery to seat 100 people. At the south or 
front end there will be two committee-rooms, 
which can, when required, be opened to the 
largeroom. In this way accommodation will be 
provided for seating over 600 persons. At the 
north end are. to be two ante-rooms provided 
with closets. Over the entrance and two com- 
mittee-rooms there will be a lecture-room, 
33 ft. by 223 ft., suitable for tea gatherings, &c. 
The four committee and ante-rooms have been 
arranged with a view to their ultimate use as 
reading-rooms among other purposes. The cost 
of the hall exclusive of the site, is estimated at 
1,0001., to be raised by public subscription, 
and upwards of 2501. have already been given. 
The architects are Messrs. Lister & Son; and 
the contractors, Mr. Croft, builder, and Mr. 
Barton, joiner. It is proposed to convey the 
land and building to trustees for the Gains- 
borough Temperance Society. 


Importance of frrigation.—It is well 
known that the land in most parts of the 
country is by artificial means now thoroughly 
underdrained, and the quantity of rainfall, 
which has of late years been much below the 
average, is said to be affected thereby. The 
injurious effect of long-continued droughts has, 
therefore, become a question of vital import- 
ance. It is now proposed to make use of some 
of the natural valleys of the small tributaries 
of the Wye near the town of Rhayader for the 
construction of storage reservoirs. These 
reservoirs, it is said, could be kept filled by the 
surplas water during heavy rainfalls, and the 
surface of the water in them would be at the 
height of 590 ft. above the level of the sea, so 
that the water would command and could be 
floated over an area of more than 2,000,000 of 
acres. It is estimated by Mr. Hamilton Falton, 
the engineer, that the probable cost of irrigating 
the land on a large and systematic plan would 
not exceed an outlay of 127. peracre. Such land, 
now valued at 11. 15s. per acre rental, would be 
worth at least 4/. per acre per annum, or a fee- 
simple value of 1001. per acre. 


Sheffield Architectural and Archaeolo. 
¢ical Society.—The May excursion of members 
of this society took place on the 11th, Rotherham 
and Wentworth being the places visited. A 
party of ladies and gentlemen drove off from the 
School of Art about 10 a.m., and on their way 
called to look at the fine oak room in the old 
hall at Carbrook ; at the old Roman station of 
Temple Borough, near Rotherham (Ickles), re- 
specting both of which places the Rev. J. Stacey 
gave some particulars. After visiting Wentworth 
House (by the kind permission of Lord Fitz- 
william), the party were met at the church by Mr. 
Massey, of Wentworth, who pointed out many 
interesting particulars, and read to them a 
careful paper, “Oa tbe ancient history of the 
place. Returning to Rotherham, the party 
were met by Mr. J. Guest and Dr. Shearman, 
who conducted them over the New Hospital, 
now in course of erection, and after visiting the 
fine old parish church, the party assembled in 
io ting ad Institution, to bear Mr. Guest 

ad an interesting paper “ i 
Saterdi met p p On the Ancient 


A Novel Application of Collodion.—At a 
recent meeting of the Berlin Photographic 
Society, some details were given of a curious 
quality possessed by collodion, which has been 
recently discovered by M. Kleffel, and which may. 
it is thought, lead to some useful application. 
He has found that if a glass plate is coated with 
collodion in the ordinary manner, and, after the 
liquid has set, a printed sheet of paper is pressed 
upon the surface lightly with the hand, a very 
exact reproduction of the printed matter will be 
found impressed upon the collodion after the re- 
moval of the paper, the design or type remaining 
perfectly visible after the complete desiccation 
of the film. The greasy nature of printer’s 
ink, in all probability, prevents it being attacked 
by the alcohol and ether of the half.set collodion 
while the remainder of the paper is completely 
impregnated and softened by these volatile 
liquide. For this reason it may be that the 
printing has the appearance of a bas-relief, 





Funeral Rites, Tombs, and Monuments. 
At the last meeting of the “ Bromley Friends in 
Council,” Mr. Vaughan, M.R.1.B.A., read a paper 
entitled “ Faneral Rites, Tombs, and Monua- 
ments.” It was illustrated with many diagrams. 
In his introductory remarks, he said veneration 
for the dead was inherent in the human mind ; 
that there were three systems of disposing of the 
body,—interment, embalming, and cremation ; 
also three distinct sorts of tombs,—caves, tumuli, 
and structural tombs. Tombs constitute an im- 
portant branch of archzological study,—painting 
and sculpture combined with architecture in 
their decoration, and many fragile relics of 
antiquity have been preserved in them, while 
the paintings on their walls afford invaluable 
examples of the costumes of peoples thousands 
of years since, Caves were the most ancient 
burying-places, and that of Machpelah the earliest 
mentioned. An interesting review of various 
orders of funeral rites, tombs, and monuments, 
was then given. 


‘Wood Carpeting.—The Scientific American 
describes the new wood carpeting, which is 
coming into extensive use in America, as 
follows :—The fabric is made of slats or more 
orcamental shapes, glued or cemented upon a 
cloth backing. The slats or str'p3 of wood are 
of different co'ours, and are arranged to produce 
all the effects of tesselated floors, mosaic-work, 
&c.; and, being about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, they will wear many years. They 
are finished in oil, and fit together so tightly 
that the joints are as perfect as those ia inlaid 
work. The surface taus produced can therefore 
be scrubbed, washed, and oiled, when needed, 
precisely like other floors made of ornamental 
woods, which floors they resemble ia all respects 
when laid. 


Wew Offices for the Wallasey Local 
Board.—The public offices for the Wallasey 
Local Board having become inadequate for the 
proper transaction of the official business of 
that Board, it has been resolved, says the 
Liverpool Journal, to remove to new premises, 
to be erected by Mr. M‘Innes, on land belong- 
ing to that gentlemen, in Church-street, Egre- 
mont, ‘opposite the offices for so many years 
occupied by the local Board. The foundation- 
stone of the new building has been laid. The 
building, which is to be of brick, is in the Italian 
style, and will have a frontage to Church-street 
of 48 ft., with a depth to the rear of 72 ft. 
Mr. James T. Lea, the surveyor to the local, 
Board, is the architect, and Mr. Samuel Ellaby 
of Liscard, is the builder. The cost, including 
that of the site, is estimated at 2,0001. 


The Trade-Unions Bill. — This Bill has 
passed through committee without material alte- 
ration; but in the Criminal Law Amendment 
(violence, threats, &c.) Bill, the following addi- 
tional definition of molestation was added :—“ If 
he watch or beset the house or other place where 
such person resides, or works, or happens to be, 
or the approach to such house or place, or if 
with two or more persons he follow such person 
in a disorderly manner, in or through any street 
or road.” An amendment aimed at the practice 
of workmen on strike assembling in large num- 
bers and preventing new hands from entering 
the factory or shop, was also agreed to. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. — At 
the annual meeting of this society, on the 3rd 
ult., the following gentlemen were elected as 
o‘ficers for the ensuing s°ssion :—President, Mr. 
H. H. Vale; Vice-Presidents, Mr. T. D. Barry 
and Mr. H. H. Statham, Jun. ; Council,—Mess s. 
Jas. M. Hay, C. H. Beloe, G. F. Chantrell, J. 
Mercer, and W. H. Picton; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. W. Parslow; Librarian, Mr. E. H. W. 
Barry ; Treasurer, Mr.G. F. Deacon. Prizes 
were delivered to the saccessful competitors for 
the students’ prize, the first to Mr. E. W. 
Banner, the two others to Mr. J. Stanley Fox 
and Mr. J. Green; the subject being a design 
for a town church to seat 1,200 persons, The 
President delivered his closiog address. 


Demolition of an Ancient Mansion.— 
Workmen have been employed to demo!ish the 
fine old large red-brick mansion on Brixton-rise, 
aud which, according to repute, was once occu- 
pied by Oliver Cromwell. This is the last 
specimen in the locality. The property has 
been purchased by the London Tramway Com- 
pany, and is to be converted into a carriage 
depot and a range of stabling. The terminus of 
the Brixton and Westmioster Tramway will be 
extended to this point. 





The Perils of Hyde Park Corner.— 
These become greater every day, such is the 
strength of the stream of traffic. Mr. E. M. 
Barry suggests the formation of a sunk way 
under Piccadilly, the upper outlet in Park-lane, 
near to Stanhope Gate, some 300 yards from 
Piccadilly ; the lower outlet in Grosvenor-place, 
about 400 yards from Hyde Park-corner, nearly 
opposite to Chester-street. The present road- 
ways in Piccadilly and Constitution-hill would 
be carried over the low-level road on bridges. 
The adoption of this plan would separate the 
cross streams of traffic, and would greatly 
relieve Hyde Park-corner from the danger which 
now exists there, and which will be increased by 
the opening of Hamilton-place. The suggestion 
is worth consideration. 


Fine Arts in University College, London. 
We are glad to hear that Mr. EH. J. Poynter, 
A.R.A., has been appointed Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in this college. The buildings, forming 
part of the north wing, which have been designed 
for the fine-art school, are nearly completed, and 
it is intended to open the classes for drawing, 
paintiog, and sculpture at the beginning of the 
college session in October next. The late Mr. 
Felix Slade has established at the college six 
scholarships for proficiency in those branches of 
art, each of the value of 501. per annum, tenable 
for three years, and which may be held by 
ladies. 


The Vendome Column—lIf the Germans 
had pulled down this monument it would not 
have been wonderful; but that Frenchmen 
should do it, passes belief. Admit that it re- 
corded a dynasty a part of the people happen 
just at this moment to abominate, it also mero- 
rialised triumphs of the national arms and the 
national arts. It was an inexcusable and 
shameful act. If the monuments and records 
of one dynasty are to be destroyed by the next 
that succeeds, history will lose her landmarks 
and evidences, and the world of art be robbed 
of its glories. The Times of the 17th inst. 
contains a long and interesting account of the 
Column. 


Newspaper Press Fund Dinner.—The 
annual festival of the Newspaper Press Fand, 
held on the 13th inst., was presided over by the 
Earl of Carnarvon, and was brilliantly attended. 
One very interesting feature was contributed by 
the presence of a number of gentlemen who had 
served as war correspondents, Mr. Landells, Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Kingston, 
Mr. Skinner, and others. Amongst the speakers 
were the Spanish Minister, Mr. Arthur Helps, 
Lord Houghton, Mr. Shirley Brooks, the Marquis 
of Bute, and others. The subscriptions amounted 
to nearly 1,2001. 


Rawmarsh Local Board.— At the last 
monthly meeting of this Board, held on the 3rd 
inst., the surveyor, Mr. T. W. Roome, reported 
the completion of the works for the water 
supply, comprising about 54 miles of mains, “c., 
within one day of the specified time, and at a 
cost of 4471. below the esimate,—4,211/., sub- 
mitted in August,1870. The works having thus 
been satiafactorily completed, it was resolved, 
on the recommendation of the Water Committee, 
that a gratuity of 25 guineas b2 awarded to the 
surveyor. 


The Literary Fund Dinner.—Under the 
presidency of the Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
the dinner in aid of the Royal Literary Fund, 
was held in the Freemasons’ Hall on the 17th, 
and passed off very satisfactorily. The chair- 
man made an excellent address, and Mr. Wren 
Hoskyns, M.P., Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., M. Walowski, Sir W. 
Stirling Maxwell, and others, spoke. The total 
amount of subscriptions announced was about 
9607. 

Safes no longer Safe. — The Scientific 
American says it is now impossible to construct 
a burglar-proof safe, for the thief, with his 
cylinders of compressed hydrogen and oxygen, 
can in afew seconds barn holes of any size in 
the hardest metal—his fire-drill enabling him 
in a few minutes to work his way into the 
strongest safe that was ever constructed. 


Free School for Hammersmith —A medi- 
cal practitioner in Hammersmith, Mr. John Botts, 
has jast added to the educational agencies of 
the district, by the erection and endowment of 
an elementary free school for 400 children in 
the locality of the Albion-road. The cost of the 
site and building is between 7,0007. and 8,0001. 
— West London Advertiser. 
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Appointment Open in the Office of 
Works.—There is to be an open competitive 
examination for the situation of janior examiner 
in the Office of Her Majesty’s Works, on the 
30th inst., and following days. A form, which 
may be obtained at the Office of Works, must 
be filled up by any desiring to be examined, 
and returned so as to reach the Civil Service 
Commission on or before the 23rd of May. 


Stone Implements.—A considerable exhibi- 
tion of stone implements (palzolithic) is open in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Somer- 
set House. Papers relating to the subject, by 
Mr. Franks and Mr. Evans, were read on Thurs- 
day evening, the 18th. The collection will 
remain open till Thursday, 25th, inclusive, and 
strangers may obtain cards of admission on 
application. 


Payments by Postage-stamps.—We are 
enabled to state that it is not the intention of 
the Postmaster-General to insist upon the regu- 
lation forbidding the keepers of receiving-houses 
from purchasing postage-stamps, which was to 
come into force on the lst of July. Surely more 
thought should be given than would seem to be 
the case before regulations affecting large inte- 
rests are proposed. 


Institution of Surveyors.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday evening, May 22nd, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. E. I’ Anson, 
entitled, ‘‘ London ; its Commercial Centres, and 
their Influence on the Value of Land.” 








TENDERS 


For additions to Newington Workhouse, Surrey, for 
the Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union. Messrs, H. Jarvis 
& Son, architects :— 





Marsland & Sons... . £9,995 
Peares ..,...+0 Se pe . 9,699 
Harrison & Sons ....... covese (OST 
GREENE iconspcsacestarssescissnsacoseys  SNLO 
SHARBUIDEBIO  sacsossenacoanss esctssecess Gene 
BYES iocsjascapessviescscearssccicensescca® AERO 

ee En inecteasescacks Te 
Dover, Dowel, & Co, ......s00000088 9,149 
SETAE. ccseshévbospubésichsnssnvens) MURUO 
MIE -minbixacipsnsospsnvens REE eves 9,022 
MROUNE cs sacighsissda buns Sid wssheasoaseptasssabnae d 
Downs ....... 













Wigmore............ 
Lo Ee ea een .. 8,900 
OS RE 
oe ee sakenae anne ere 3 
PRMSEINNNIID <Covvescapestiiusopsoscsanconsst ES 
SPARS IAND Anise cictoevveesicesces 8,797 
BOR niensesiececesnan " seces 8,080 
Crabb & Vaughan 8,727 
Henshaw............. 8,524 
Watson Brothers ...............00000 8,470 
Blackmore & Morley ..........00.+. 8,452 
MIN cs 04 tbe ssnseth sanatonsehaasonsiniineccuEhOO 





LL eae 
ee ee nn. 

SEVIS sivas sbsanassnvnsasiopebisckunvsiensea 
LES srceeeemeenen 
RUMOMROEE <isscnsececavontvossduhbcaliccses 


Oe eeereerereee 


& 

@ 

@ 

~ 
escscocoeoecece|cocosoococoscososososso 
ecoooocoecsocoecoececescocoocosoocscsoocsooso 


7,714 





For church in the Archway-road, Highgate. Mr, E. 


Hoole, architect :— 


Killby (accepted)...................., 5,963 
Niblett (withdrawn) ...... 


MPDUM scischbhsndbespanshnssundinssivesvecss eee 0D 
EEO cnesesisscussbictsrsecsigaassve NEO OO 
Ee ee 
DEEBRIND «, sinicecocnmanvencpisocenesd a 00 
BALE corccrervcecersceserecerererersceseres 6,240 0 0 
MUMEMED. Oc sochsecescssnusasavacesssnsscen MRO? OLD 
3.0 0 

00 


5,285 





For completing a residence at Upton, Essex. Mr: 
J. W. Dennison, architect :— : 


TOI, csinsteeennphlitnctipuasaitesenecs £1,690 0 0 
UME ccsnstctscencarausoayuissost ca 1,216 0 0 
Ennor (accepted).............. pues SOF OO 





For the erection of the first portion of the West of 
England Sanatorium, Mr. H. F, Price, architect :— 





PUTO AG BON viveicistcesiscecsisines £6,982 0 0 
CS eRe eee 6,004 0 0 
Sg, ERR RE . 4,945 0 0 
oe: RE a 4,650 0 0 
Harvey & Sons (accepted) ...... 3,811 0 0 





For the erection of Baptist Chapel, Cotham, Bristol. 
Mr. H. F. Price, architect :— ie anaes 





IDL wecvcrscccccccccccsccccccecccesecsssess A708 O 0 
Beavan & Son oes........cc0000 eine OO. 0 0 
Marquiss & Munro .............0... . 3,699 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons........ 3,604 0 0 
Davis & Son ........ 3,585 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons 3,577 0 0 
Gorvett (accepted) ......000000 3,195 0 0 





For building a residence at Westmill, near Ware, Herts. 
for Mr. W. King. Messrs, W. Wilds & Son, architects, 
Quantities furnished ;— 








Sea cok £659 18 0 
i ee EY 651 0 0 
PIR vanish ininsisosnncncccscecciescce ee Oe 
AMOD ......cererereccesscsccesceess see 638 0 0 
SNE: S thsbnenctcnivanenissen ve - 65 0 0 
SAPO BOS occcccccecsccesses Saale 624 0 0 
 ” “plecwiBenana sia vevreee 505 0 0 
on IE 695 0 0 

00 
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For repairs, &c., to All Saints’ Church,’ Hertford, for the 


churchwardens. Messrs. W. Wilds & Son, architects :— 
RULED» cc sccsccoseeconsscecsacssestesiesss OO OO 

192 10 0 

158 0 0 





Norris (accepted) .........ccscesseeeee 





For a new storehouse at Dover, for the Submarine 
Telegraph Company. Mr. C. T. Whitley, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 











Mathews ..,....00+ ecdsoesvenmpvcaieagnon. OO 
Richardson oss Eee 0° 
Hayward..., .. 1,064 0 0 
Sbrubsole ....... 3) ER OO 
Amines Bi O08 cpevecoscesgsvtngs0ss6 979 0 0 
For Parsonage House, Somerby. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 
Perkins & Son ........ccccccscorsveeesde 1,108 0 0 
Halliday & Cave .......ccccccccoeeee 1,016 0 O 
Winkles & Kellett .......,......... 992 5 0 
MAGOON AE SE cccscccosascczecesses 965 0 0 
Conquest & Son ..... idessenasioaceeg’ aie af 
BAUD occnsetncescsensonssecancsyooesscses «= 0 0 
oe axstbannshehepeeeeeataueencsvas 910 0 0 
WUMMBTEE cccsvcccccusteqacscocanesteqssccs’ TO 
Potter ... a Bir 6-8 








For six cottages at Kettering. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 











Miargetts ccciscccccseses sossssbsdensdsapgieageee 1.2 10 
Wilson....... . ponasavasagaestaninane Tae ee 
MIOW sonics cdicnssrsonce sapesaeaes care . 1,195 0 0 
ORI... iidavscacesteneces daueeoes we 1,070 0 0 
EME U is és cnccdovtiensiavae Gite kesiesss Geeee O)-O 
For additions to Kettermg Cemetery. Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, architect :— 
FEONSON 02.0000 iscseacenateeas ssucsanscooen eee 10 
SOMIBNETIN., cccestsessccscnonsessscssbecensessc SNR O 2@ 
Margetts....... easedateseccndeemeanensins acre! OO 





For works at Knossington Grange. Mr. R. W. Johnson, 
architect :— 
ROMIMION: iis cecssisscciacso icone eee 0) 0 
Halliday & Cave .« 1,102 10 0 
RNG caincevoussssayessatsse essesieseusssene | AglOL OO 








For alterations and additions tc the Baptist Chapel, 
Cotton-street, Poplar, E. :— 


BRUNE. cusccssesveocsacansss wessessaeedengooe: 0) 0 
MAINO 3. cakesseaccecesnonesasese —— ~ 965 0 0 
| eee hatiensscqnss. J ae 
MOMMA cues ovcraecnsssiesss ansess Seaniaee 8909 0 0 
Atturton & Latta............ worecsees 750 0 0 
UNION ss ccttevedaqssscssssedsoovsaeeusa) . RR 10 
Lee (accepted) ......scccsscccsevccesee 68) 0 0 





For the erection of the tower to the parish church, St. 
Mary Church, near Torquay, in two portions, Mr. J. 
W. Hugall, architect :— 


1st Portion. 2nd Portion, 





Barrow & Sons ............ £2,295 ... £1,185 
GERSOR nkc.0css: eee 1,060 
Jackman ,..... 208 1,04) 
ARODIOUND . casisssqusinesncshics) LABROD: cee 990 
Weir EIOOK 23526. cccc ss, ee sce 1,256 
Eddles (accepted) .......... 1,463 ... 1,204 





For building new wings, and making alterations and 
additions \to the Infirmary, Fulham Union Workhouse, 
Se Guardians of the Fulham Union, Mr. J.G. Hall, 
architect :— 







MEIOT scnasdavessvoneciecsessgasesreseps eee, (@ 
BAUODEE: | .csintevecsiasstercisiecesectsces IDO LO UD 
DURMMANNMIO: *, .<cnsucesesacenesacnecasos 4,039 0 0 
Sawyer sasconetenpiscee gee O. @ 
BMIBOBGTD  osccscceasoase 3,638 17 7 
Mansell .. 3,550 0 0 
WOT 5 vie c.siescacese 3,590 0 0 
Chamberlen Brothers.. 3,499 0 0 
Aviss RE SOE shocuuhansl 3,494 0 0 
Lacey & Tolkington..............006 3,450 0 0 
ODE a savnseccdackoossedccsauceducnc coe 2,694 0 0 





For the Enborne Oil Mill, Chelsea. Messrs. Hum- 
bert & Cox, architects, Quantities supplied by Messrs, 
Strudwick & Mennie :— 








Newton .....0ccc.ce.ssesoesees pee £10,150 0 0! 
Lt pavovsiusehcenscnaveurens 7,300 0 0 
Beacher & Son .... errr ee 
Se A EE Se see 6,050 0 O 
Dover & Dowell .............00000008 8,853 0 0 
Gooding ........ scareesee pacesakineers 6,517 0 0 
YT 0 a ene - 6,500 0 0 
Sbarpington & Co. ........... ce «(OWT OO 
EE Gh cin kan scodnbeseccntes qeseee «©6086, 788 0-0 
RINNIIAN» sascnoxsseaareccaironnacyi Cae. 5,516 0 0 
Lacy & Torkington .............. 5,500 0 0 
RFU Ey MOI aos ciisncenceccasecie . 5,283 0 0 
Capps & Ritso........ esau coconcee 5,108 O 0! 





For rebuilding church of St. Peter, Tyringham, Bucks, 
exclusive of tower and foundations, Rubble stone sup- 
ree E. J. Tarver, architect. Quantities by Mr. 

iddett :— 





Hubbard «£2,528 0 0 
Coxford & Co. asdeheasd: ee, OF 0 
PPOBD es nnncssce icagdensvesidbusescnasn eocoe 2,003 0 O 
Law & Son........... setionnanie mew tee oe @ 





For New Coombe farmhouse, Sussex. Mr. E. J. 
Tarver, architect, Quantities by Mr, Riddett :— 
Shearburne (accepted)............ £1,230 0 0 





For alterations’and general repairs to No. 33, Alders- 
gate-street. Mr. H. Winstanley, architect :— 





Patman & Fotheringham ............ £348 0 0 
a gt ER di ME RAE 335 0 0 
oT ee Peet «. 327 0 0 
ee a ee ~. 313 0 0 





For additions to Coombe Head House, Bampton, Devon. 
Mr. H. &pencer, architect :— 
DUR eShcrithvwdessup senesscvce e 
Shewbrooks 
NNO sic cannons 








For entrance-lodge at Henlade, Taunton, 
Spencer, architect :— 
Davis (accepted) .........0ccsseeeeee £403 0 0 


Mr, §, 





For new stables for Mr, Henson, Peckham Rye, Mr, 
Jewhurst, architect :— 
BMS .csrccsccsesscecsrcescereacescsreesses S200 0 
Blackmore & Morley ......... 237 
Ste 


1, SAORROORO CREDO EER. CeOneeeeEnes 


AEDs ccnguhsaantngsssancnessatagsasosasapantens. (aa 
Shapley & Webster..............scc0008 225 


For parish school-room, Hoggeston, near Winslow, 
Bucks. Messrs. Houghton & Spencer, architects :— 





iS] 

eo 

oO 
oooo 
coocooco 





King sasesess desnesessn . £229 14 0 
TRIN sis citskscaecuststicqsinescpieaccs Gea a 
Keen & BOnsirccccccesscccccs:cosccessrone ACS O 0 
RMI considers enasnatestsctcpereausaaansnass . 201 0 6 
COOPOE cccccrcccsescccrcccece 187 10 0 
Matthews (accepted) .... 179.17 0 








For Stables at Peckham, for the London Tramway 
Company. Mr. Edmeston, architect :— 

MOB cocccscrcecccdsceccotoncecssccseccssie Meat 
Coleman = oie gaee 
Cowland .......00-00.00 p eqnecetasscence p00 
Shapley & Webster ........ss000008 2,500 
MEALDY ~sstunuscevsapsevecesasscaspeccosnces Gh 
ROD Ge ceaccaaasscennis sascsemiasane) eee 

For building two houses at Fulham, for Mr, 
Mr, Buzzard, architect :— 


BA DORD css casccsecasiieseess scansesacescdee, ae 0 
Adamson & Son ....... 1,904 0 


coo 





ococeo 


« Roy, 


ecco DB coooco 








For finishing three houses at Camberwell, for Mr, 


Purkis. Mr. A. Murphy, architect :— 
Sharpington & Cole ..... ecchsasenesse eae oO (O 
Shapley & Webster ............ «nsgees eae oO 10 
DANIO. cscsassaseoctsersg9ss8a ececseccsecese 315 0 0 
MONGLOME ..05.000000000.50 eS se 298 0 0 





For new entrance lodge and gateway, for Mr. R. Davies, 
M.P., at Treborth Park, Menai Bridge. Mr. R. G, 
Thomas, architect :— 








Lodge. Ga'eway, 
Rogers & Son ..ssccsscoccoevee 1,262 ... £370 
JONES ....22000 prsbepasccen’ prccsos: SE. axe 259 
Roberts & Co........ aerepeecess, «as 
TNMMMOIOES 56555. dts ssccatsennves oe S75 a0 284 
Jones ....4. segauesan é 720... 250 
Thomas* Tae sss 214 
RTM | viduesivassecscee coves GSO ... 180 
Ironwork of Gates and Railing. 
Bennet (accepted) ..... aadenee giseaenes £114 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to deductions. 





For new house for Mr. Roger Evans, at Menai Bridge, 
Mr, R. G. Thomas, architect :— 
Parry (accepted) ...... daecdevaxs coves 1,180 @ 6 








For new church schools, at Llanfair P, G., Anglesey: 
Mr. R. G. Thomas, architect :— 
MUIQHIIRE, -vs5<<seuvacons qacedssernenss sooveee e423 0 0 
Griffith ....ccrccssassocescescorceeseersee . 386 0 0 
Williams. .........0c00ccccseeeee 352 0 0 


sOrecesevece 





For a pair of gamekeeper’s cottages, at Prestwood, . 


near Crawley, for Mr. G. Trist. Messrs. Thicke & Wil- 
son, architects :— 





GERMAN: vorscssciccsccsssescscsensncsasseoee 1 CO 
CAREAN ee cesasagesaucaccoeacks special ance fan 2 0 
TOMEI ccccccnocckonescigabedscegasesciics Ge Oe OO 
NUMOMOSIES 6iacicssciiedessedes sneaekesnashik 403 810 





For erecting a villa, &c., at Cowes, Isle of Wight, for 
Mr. H. J. Webb. Mr. G. H. Guillaume, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. W. & J. Jurd :— 





MMOs cisas cet enescescsapasecesessuaaceat £685 0 0 
Wheeler........ a 0 0 
MOM i eczeccavachs 0 0 
SE ee rane ee ; 0 0 
MMMM gas.cciesccaccsvectscecqusccec ccs 597 0 0 
ION gies de ccc cotesveresccceccctonse . 580 0 0 





For two shops on Forecourts, at Nos. 77 and 79, King’s 
road, Chelsea, for Miss Struthers, Mr. E. O. Symons, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Basement Basement Shop 
Included. Excluded. Front. 
Sawyer .......0 520 ..... . £393 ...... £76 0 
Whittick ...... 449 ..... o BaD icce  TROe 
Tarrell... ...... | | ee SHG ew. FE 
EOE” ncccs esse OF acs «4 
* Accepted. 
For repairs, Clyde-road, Addiseomb. Mr. E. 0. 
Symons, architect :— 
BOMIMIEL 505s h cekies spinsasars so aneadedaceonand £59 18 0 
RONNIE ised casea<idgacsctsentecesssegussen-06 64 0 0 
Thomas (accepted) 44 7 8 






For finishing No. —, Kingsdown Villas, Wandsworth 
Common, for Mr. J. T. Stainsby. Mr, E, O. Symons, 
architect :— 





MROOR, cc stsnpsshsasossitcaasotiodss rere 0 
Whittick ..... ebiibcnbilonen i 0 
Sawyer ... 0 
Greig ....... 6 
Heaver & Coates (accepted) ‘ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. R. W.-J. W.-C. L.-J. R.—P. & H.—J. EE. M.B.—F. B.C 
R. W.—H. W.—C. & Co.—3, & W. —J. R. — G. Brothers —H. L. @.— 
Nelson, New York. — D. D. & Co. — T_T. A. — RB. G. T. — J. G. H.—- 
R. B.—W. P. G.—F. R. W. —J. W. H. — G. & C. — W. B. — B. W— 
0.7. W..— B. H—J. V.—J.G. =. —T.0.N. - BAL, —J.2—- 

.W. D.—@. L. K—L. W. C.— F.C, W.—T. B.—T. W. B.—8. & F— 
©. L. B. 


We are compelled to decl’ne pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &. must be ace unpanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necesssriy f 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibili'y of signed articles, and papers read & 
pub‘ic meetings, rests, of course, with the suthors. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea, Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Nimepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Simpence each. 

Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom can now be supplied with THE BuILDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Testt- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corts 
onLY should be sent. 


6€@ NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Rditor,” and Not to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 


Price 2s. red roan, post fre» 52 halfpenny stamps. 


OPPUS’S MEASURER. Enlarged and 


R vised. Showing at sight the Solid or Superficial Content 
— consequently the valde) of any Piece or Quantity of Square or 

Timber, either Standing or Fellei; atso of Stone, Board, 
Glass, &c, made use of in the Erecting or Repsittwy ofany Building, 
&c, Contrived to answer all the ions of yentl and artificers 
far beyond anything yet extant, the contents being given in feet, 
inebes, and twelfth-parts of an inch ; with a copious Introductory 
Explanation of the Several Tables, snowing the excellence of this 
new method of measuring. 

Edited by WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 

F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 








L'FE OF BRUNEL, THE ENGINEER. 
In one Volume, 8vo. with Portrait, 5 Plates, and 22 Woodcus 
‘lustrations, price 2's, cloth, 


I 
HE LIFE of ISAMBARD KINGDOM 
BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
By ISAMBARD BRUNGL, B.C.L. of Liucolu’s Ian, Chancellor of 
th+ Diocese of Ely. 

** A contribution of no ordinary valus to our professional litera- 
ture.”— Builder, 

“ To civil engineers this Life is fraught withinstruction, while the 
general public will find ia it mauy things of nocommon interest,”— 
Daily News 

“ Tsambard Kingdom Brunel, whose works are railways, bridges, 
viaducts, an7 steamships, is well entitled to the exhaustive biegraphy 
ia which his son records the invideots of his father’s lifs. and cata- 
logues and explains his professional achievements.”— Westminster 


Review 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- 
nected with LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and 

J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.F. Solicitor and Patent 

Agent, Lincoln’s-inn-flelds, and Glasgow, Authors of ‘“ The 


Patentee’s Manual,” 
Price One Fhilling. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





1871. 





Just Published. 

HE ORNAMENTATION of the TRAN- 
SITIONAL PERIOD of BRITISH ARCHITECTURE: «a 
Series of Illustrations of the Carved Work of the Transitional 
Period, taken from the Pier Capitals, Doorways, and Arcades of the 
principal Churches of that Period in the United Kingdom, by 
KDMUND SHARPE, M.A. F.R.LB.A, In three numbers. No. 1, 

Imp. 4to, 42 LithographicPlates. 2ls, 

London: EK. & F. N, SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 
Birmivgham: 8. BIRBECK. 








yo ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


AUCTIONEERS, &c. — SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIES, CATALOGUES, and every description of docu- 
ment, neatly and correctly copied, at 14 per f.lio of seventy-two 
words, Plans and drawings of all kinds copied, uced, or 
enlarged, on reasonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 
Lithographers, and Printers, 13 and 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn, 

N.B. When more than four copies required, a iderabh 


HE SHEERNESS LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH are desirous to receive APPEICATINNS from 
ersons willing to undertake the duties of SURVBYOR of the 
istrict from 30'h Jane, 1871. The Surveyor to be app inted will 

Te-eive a salary of 1002 per annum, psysble quarterly, and will have 
the use of the house occupied by the present Surveyor, free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, and will be required to reside there, He will have 
to fulfil the duties of a Town and District Surveyor, and to devote 
his whole time to the business of the Board. Applicants will not 
be expected to attend unless requested by letter. oan are 
to be delivered at “his Office on or bsfore THURSDAY, the Ist day 
of JUNE, 1871, and before SIX o’clock in the evening of that day.— 
By order, EDWARD FE&LKIN, Olerx. 
Office of the Local Board of Yealth. Trinity-road, Sheerness, 
May 11th, 1871. 


ANTED, good FRET GLAZIERS and 
(CUTTERs.—Apply at LAVERS, BARRAUD, & WEST- 
LAKE’S, Endeli-street, W.C. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, in an Architect's 


Office. No premium required. No salary given.— Address, 
with references, to A. T. Smith’s, 11, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 











O WHEELWRIGHTS. 


T 
WANTED, a good HAND, used to general 
mtd work.—Apply to Mr. E. T. WATTS, Bishop’s S*ortford, 


TO CAPITALISTS, eyo TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
N 8, 


AND OT Ri 

ANTED, a CAPITALIST, willing to 
make ADVANCES to BUILDERS on WORKS in progress 
at Muswell-hill and Sydeaham, at secure rded by sur- 
veyor’s certificate. Capitel msy be utilised at good interest, and 

with perfect safety.—Apply. in first instance, to CON FRACTOR, 
ay of ~— Stuckey & Winstanley, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 

, Corneil), 











ANTED, a good HAND at EM- 
BOSSING on GLA£S.—Apply to Mr, GIBBS, 108, Union 

street, Borough. 
ANTED, an efficient BUILDER'S 


CLERK. Mast be well up in book-keeping, estimating, and 
measuring.—Apwly, by letter, stating where last engage’, salary, 
= — to Messr:. B. Mr. Lavers, Pust-office, Great Portiand- 
street, W. 





WANTED, a thorough good CLERK, who 


has been accustomed to a Contractor's Office, and could take 
the entire charge of the books. Must have a knowledge of mea- 
suring, and be quick at figures. References and security required,— 
Address, stating salary required, to No, 723, Offive of ‘‘ I'he Builder,” 





ANTED, a FOREMAN of BRICK- 
LAYERS. Must be thoroughly competent, energetic, and 
able to take piecework (labour only).— Apply to SUTLON & DUDLEY, 
Builders, New-street, Kenniagton Park-road, 8. 





reduction allowed if litnographed. 


A GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 

sion, wishes to PURCHASE a PARTNERSHIP with an 
ARCHITECT in good practice, who templates retiring after a 
few years.—Address, Box 41, Post-office, Carlisle. 














JL BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
- Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 





OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on ‘ Hct-Water Heating.” 


ALTER SCARGILL, ARCHITECT, 


10, Gloucester-Street, Queen-square, W.C. 
The Profession assisted in every department, 


TO GREY-STONE LIMZ-BURNERS AND MERCHANTS, 


ANTED, a PARTNER or TWU to join 

Advertiser in extending, &c. L)ME-WORKS and BUSIN&SS. 
Te transit to the north, east, and west of London cheaper than apy 
other route.— Address, A. B. 8. with name and addcess, to Messrs. 
Lambert, Burgin, & Petch, 8 John-street, Bedford-row. 


ANTED, by a Young ARCHITECT, who 

has a mall Capital, a PARTNERSHIP in a well-established 

PRACTICE. Has a thorough knowledge of his profession and of 

office manageMent, None but princ:pals treated with.—Address, 
779, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, five years in prac- 

tice, would be g'ad to give occasional ASSISTANCE to or 
otherwise treat with an ARCHITECT in good practice. Terms 
moderate.—A adress, 730, Office of “ The Builder.” 

















Short'y will be published, 
NEW PRAOTICAL WORK for 


A BUILDING SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS, and BUILDERS, 
and all other Trades connected with Building.} 


Also 
A New ILLUSTRATED PRICE-BOOK for 1872. 
, To &ubscribera, price 4s, 
‘: A New Series of PRACTICAL WORKS will 
Centraon Ba a pwd for the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, 
7H ABER 6G Raw str Betodaaar, London, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, itunteated by Forty-eight Plates and 


numerous Wood Engravings, 183. 
K,LEMEN TARY PRINCIPLES of 
By THOMAS Teebao! LD. 
Revised from the original edition, and partly re-written 
by JOHN THOMAS H ° 
London: E, & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing Cross. 


NEW WORK BY RICHARD PROCTOR, B.A. 
On THURSDAY next, the 25th instant, will be published, in ove 
volume, crown 8vo. 


[J¢87 SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS : 


& keri 
Facedeenn = of familiar Essays oa Scientific Subjects, Natural 





By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. F.R.A. 
Author of ‘Saturn and its System,” Other Worlds than Ours,” 


** The Sun,” &c, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a 
have a set of MODELS for BUILDERS? ROCKS ty Donen 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “' The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also @ 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.— 
Address, E, A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, Loudon. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
TCHLEY’S BUILDER’S PRICE BOOK 
proved =e te eee saiagnncinnainiaats ene 
KENT & CO. Paternoster-ruw, London ; and sold by all booksellers, 


TO WRITERS 


YOUNG MAN WANTED to SECOND 
fe EE 200 SEAN No. 61, Frith-street, Soho, 


N ENGLISH ARCHITECT, settled in 
Michigap, U.S.A. whose practice is large ani increasing, is 
dexirons of ENvAGING, with a view to Partnership, the immediate 
ASSISTANCE of a well-educated and thoroughly pet 2. 
To any young gentleman pos-essed of the necessary talent and 
unlimited industry, disposed to settle in a country of enterprise, 
the Advertiser believes he can offer advantages well worthy of con- 
id i U ptionabl f. given and require?, — 
Address, Z. 84, Whitehsll-place, Loudon, 8 W. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, _ for 


South London. One with a knowledge of sawing by machinery 
preferred.—Apply, by letéer, to Mr. CLARK, 59, L»ndon-wall, E.C. 


OOK-KEEPER WANTED, used to 

Double Entry. One accustomed to the building trade pre- 

ferred.—Apply, stating age, &c. and salary required, to R. G. Post- 
office, New Br ntford. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED, for a 


large public building.—Address, by letter, and with full par- 
ticul.rs, to X X. 22, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 


ARNARVON LOCAL BOARD.— 


WANTED, an efficient person, to serve as ENGINRER, CLERK, 
and SURVEYOR to the above Board, at a walary of 1407. per anv um. 
Ail appiications, with testi ls, to be i to the Town 

Clerk, Carnarvon, on or before SATURDAY, the 3rd day of JUNE 
next, from whom particulars as to the duties of the office can be 
obtained on application. 

Carnarvon, Msy 11th, 1871. 


ECORATING and FURNISHING 
SALESMAN WANTED.—An opportunity offers, in a house 
in one of the principal towns in Lancashire, foraSALESMAN. A 
liberal en agement would be entered into with a gentleman of good 
taste, and one who has gained his experience in a first-class trade.— 
App'y by letter, addressed X. Mr. Edward Rad'ey, 42, Lamb’s Con- 
duit-+treet, London. 


URBITON IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1855. 


A Notice is hereby given that the Surbicon Improvement Com- 
oon 












































GEWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 
ARD FILTRATION.—A Paper on the SELECIION and 
PREPARATION of SUITABLE LAN read at Maids’ 
November, 1870, by Mr. J. BAILEY DENTOR, C.E. oor 
Ove shilling by post. 
G. B. SMITH, “ Maidstone Journel” Office, Maidstone, 





require a SURVEYOR for the district of St. Mark, 
Surbi‘ou. The person appointed mu t reside ia tue district, bat 
will not be réguiced t» devote the whule of his time to the eervic3 of 
the Commissioners, Salary not to exceed 1U0/. per annum.—Aopli- 
cations, with testimonials of applicauts, 'o be forwarded to the 
Clerk to the Commi-sioners, at their Offics, Victoria-road, Surbiton, 
evdorsed, “ Application for the Office of Surveyor,” on or before the 
lst JUNE next. JAMES BELL, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Surbiton, 8:h May, 1871, 








ANTED, as a BUILDING ASSISTANT, 


a@ person who is practically a clever carpenter and joiner, 
a@ good penman, of sterling integrity and souad judgment, young, 
active, smd ot great pereeverance.—Apply, by letter only, to A. B, 
Collier’s Library, Wiudsor, stating age, salary required, aad where 


last engaged, 
TO PAPERHANGERS. 
ANTED, in the West of England, a 
PAPERHANGER, ¥ ho has b+en accustomed to g wd work. 
Apply, stating terms, to 8. D. 37, Office of ,“ The) Builder.”. A re- 
ference will be required. 








17 ANTED, a first class PAPERHANGER. 


Apply at 244, Osmberwell-road, 8.E. 


ANTED, in a LAND AGENT and 

ARCHITECT’S Office, a JUNIOR ASSI-VANT, com” 

petent to survey and level. Must write a good hand aud be a fair 
draughtsman.—Address, 776, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








ANTED, a CLERK in a STONE 

MERCHANT'S Office.—Apply, between the hours of Ten 

and One, at TASKE&X, BROS. Stone Merchants, Hampstead-heath 
Railway-station, N.W. 





ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN 
who understands the Manufacture of Portland Cement ond 
the machinery connected therewith.—Apoly, in own nandwritiag 
with references, t» Box 1, Post-office, West Hartlepool. 





TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, a respectable steady, indus- 

trious Person as an AUTIVE aud MANAGING PARTNER 

in an old-established business in the country, the sole reason for 
seeking such assistance being loss of hevlth om the pert of 

advertiser. Referecces will be required and given.—Apyply to 

Messrs, CHATER & SONS, St. Dunstau’s-hill, Lower-stcreet 





BRICKUAYERS, 


TO 
WANTED, a god WORKING FORE- 
MAN, ‘well up in cutting and laying, and com etent of 
taking charge of a job.—Apply, with terms and referen , to Mr. 
AVELINE, Builder, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


ANTED, in a West-end Architec: and 
Surveyor’s Office, a practical AS3ISTANT, sulfictently 
qualified to covauct the practice in absencs of principal.— Apply by 
letter ony, stating age, experience, and salary reyuired, to F. 
at Tapper’s Library, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater. 


INTERS. 


TO PA 

W ANTED, in a Midland County (possibly 
ood BRUSH HANDS —State 

deuslcn anunerm ont wee required, to DECORATOR, 











Office of “ The Builder.” 








ANTED, for a permanency, if suitable, a 
good Workman, who thoroughly understands the various 
branches of GASFiTTINU, Range, snd Hot-Water Work, Locks and 
Bell-hanging, for a first-class Jobbing Firm, Nons neei appl 
who are not fully c»mpetent.—Address, stating terms, “c. H, 
care of Mr, Helyar, Fishmonger, Upper No:w od. 


W ANTED, a CLERK of WOSKS, to 
Take Charge of a Church Restoration fa Yorkshire. 
ferred.—Apply, by letter, stating ref-reucss and 

js ng waren Xo Mr. Cc. G. WRAY, F.B.LB.A. 46, Cannoa-street, 


London, E.C. 
ANTED, temporarily, an ASSISTANT 


or FORKMAN CAnPENTER, who has a‘ thorough'y; prac- 
tical knowleogs of getting out W wring dra vings of timber wharfiag 
and jetties, landing stages, &«—App.y, by letter, stating salary 
required, experience, and references, to B. V. 88, Ladbroke-grova, 


Notting-hill, W. 
TO BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
BUILDE#’3 FOREMAN, a RB-ENGAGEMEN®’, Hus had 
considerable expe:ience iu baldiag construction, Wel) vors-din 
the preparation of the necessary de‘aiis for the guidanve of work- 
men. Carp-nter and joiner by trade. Town or country. Good refer- 
ences.—Address, R. E. 87, Beresford-street, Walworth-rosd, 5. 
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TO FOREMEN BRICKLAYERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a strong Young Man, a JOB 
as IMPROVER in the BRICKLAYING. Town or country. 
Two years’ experi cr an ‘given.—Address, G. M.19, Leffia- 
road, She, ’e-bush, London. 





TO LAND AGENTS, GENTLEMEN, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER ona Gentleman’s Estate. Fifteen 
years’ good testimon als, Age 35.—Address, JOHN CHARLTON, 
Builder, Bedlington, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


WO JOINERS (just completed a large 
job) are open to TAKE SASHES »nd FRAMES, SHOP- 
FRONTs, or CHURCH WORK, to anyamount. Reference from 
last employer.—A dress, L. 8. H. No. 60, Gr-at Tichfield-street, W. 





TO BUILDERS, &c, 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, orCLERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly prac- 
tical Man, with great experience in all kinds of building. Carpenter 
by trade. Age 37.— Address, 717, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a thorough practical and 

experien: CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— 

Address, CLERK of WORKS, Messr’. Vatcher & Sons, 29, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, &.W, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
ASSISTANT for Three Days a Week, or to Execute Work at 
Home. Good draught Speci an fe Terms 
moderate.—Address, X, Y. 29, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, 
Loudon, W. 








ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


TO 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man. 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT,as CLEnK ef WORKS or GENERAL 
ASSISTANT. Has superintended the erection of several important 
= and prisate buildings. Is a seat and rapid draughtsman, 
ellup in working, detail, and finished drawings. Aged 34. First- 
class re fe and testi jials,— Address, A. B. 59, Peacock-street, 


Gravesend. 
TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, tem- 


porary or otherwise. Is » good draughtsman and colorist ; 
also well up in perspective, interior and exte:ior ; and understands 
thoroughly the ditferent styles of hitectu fe 
Salary moderate.—Address, A. A. Hughes's 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


10 BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who 


is a thorough PLUMBER, a constant SITUATION or JOB, 
Address, BE. M. D. 10, Statford-place, Windha m-road, Camberwe!l. 


ANTED, by a good practical and 

energetic Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
WORKS, to take charge of a job. Carpenter by trade, First-class 
references as to ability and sobricty. Moderate salary.—Address, 
J. R. 14, Arlington- street, Camden-town, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, 

ik a” an ce span a ote. Excellent refer- 
‘erms moderate.—. . B. Messrs. Deacon’ . 154, 
Levdenhall-street, City, oe sspancin 











re. Go 
Library, Park-street, 














TO ARCHITECIS AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSIsTANT or CLEBK. Fair 
Graugthsman snd colourist. Good writer,—Address, A. 51, Red- 


Hill-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 


or nae apy yo Can — = take off quantities, 
a r ar man, cil 
Office of “The Builder "| setemenecs,—Adarem, 706, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, by a steady Man, a SITUA- 
on* The mentee THREE-BRANCH HAND,—Address, 770, Office 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER, 


& permanent SITUATION, under a respec’able , firm, in 
Town or country, as leading BRICKLAYER or FOREMAN of 
WORKS. Well up in all branches of the trade, Eighteen years’ as 
builder, Can measure, prepare plans, elevations, sec ions, &c. No 
objection to work when required. 39. Terms moderate,— 
Addrese, O, P. O, Post-office, Kiugston-on-Th «mes, Surrey, 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATIUN, by a good 


CARPENTER and JOINER. Country or abroad not ob- 
jected to,— Address, A. B. 37, New North-street, Finsbury, E.C, 


ANTED, immediately, by a first-class 
GRAINER, WRITER, and DECOKATIV& AkTIST, a 

geen pr b 0 oa “4 y up his time with paperhanging. 
ie co 4 . 

pele ; Form ry job if required,—Addre:s, W. CO. 9, Lam 


To BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 
aaaies bya ———. Young _— —— accountant and book- 
- First-class nials,— | 
Upser Renmingtemions ‘. ess, A. G, 34, Esher-strect, 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, who is 
AY ta Sasser wus cnne tae 
town, London, N.W. ‘ 
AR‘ HI¢sCTs, 


TO 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in the 
untry, by a first-rate DRAUGH(8MAN, DESIGNE 
COLOURIST. 36 years of age. Has had many years’ poe tog ~ 


the best London offi mae 
Post-office, Hereford” Salaty moderate.—Address, B. W. ©, ¥. 

















TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED by , the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
ae & Builder's Offi 

and has served his tims at the bench. Can give pend 

—e- R. Archer-vilias, Norfoik-verrace, Westbourne- 


TO LIME, CEMENT, SLATE, AND COAL MERCHANTS, 
AN'TED, by the Advertiser, aged 32, an 
ENGAGEMENT as TKAVE.:LER, SALESMAN, or 
MANAGER. Mavy years’ experience in the building material trade. 
Bas a large connexion? First-class references.—address, 8. R. L, 2, 
Alfred-piace, Lower Wandsworth-road, 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 27, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER, GASFIITER, and PLAIN ZINC 
WORKER.—Address, PLUM 8ER, 5, Barclay-street, St. Pancras. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK in the Office. Has been ones as cashier and 
timekeeper on the works, and in the gener: luties of the Office, 
aed years with late employer.—Address, 760, Office of “ The 
der.” 





TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser desires a SITUATION as 
WHARF FOREMAN, or in any other capacity. Six years’ 
reference from last situation.—Address, G. L. 2, Pieasant-place, 


Lambeth, 8.E. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEE ARCHITECTS. LAND SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


[HE friends of a Gentleman (Freemason) of 


good repute, and very considerable exoerience and attainments 








WANTED, a SITUATION, by an 

experienced Man in Stairs, Shop-fronts, Boxing Shutters, 
Sashes and Frames, the General Building Alterations and Repairs. 
Can make out working drawings and measure up work, take charge 
of asmall shop or joo. Wages 644. per hour. Aged 50.—Address, 
T. T. A. 19, New-street, Kennington Park-ro«d. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as FORE- 





in architecture, land sui veying, &c. (who from sh+er misfortune has 
b reduced), are desi of obtaining for him a professional 
ENGAG&MENT in an Office, or as CLERK of WORKS. No ob- 
jection to travel. Expectation moderate. High class testimonials, 
references, &c.—Direct, ARCHITECT, care of A. J. Acacia House, 
Hampton, Middlesex. 





_ TO ARCHITECTS. 

(['HE Advertiser requires an ENGAGE- 

MENT in an Architect’s Office as JUNIOR ASSISTANT.— 
Address, A. C. 90, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





MAN of PAINTERS. Panctual habits. Good ref 
Has a thorough knowledge of graining, writing, aud gilding.— 
Address, 629, Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 


GRAINER, PAPERHANGER, and PAINTER. Could 
mianage & job and m:asure.—Address, A. B. 71, Bali’s Pond-road, N. 


BRICK-MAKERS. 


TO 
ANTED, aSITUATION, as WORKING 


FOREMAN, by a steady, sober,and thoroughly practical 
Man. Well up in all brauches of the brick, tile, and pottery works, 
whether by hand or steam power. Good references can be given.— 
Address, F. R. 8. Post-office, Wokingham. 


TO GRANITE COMPANIES, &c, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
efficient GENERAL FOREMAN or MANAGER of GRANITE 
WORKS and QUARRIES, Thorough knowledge of all its branches 
{including polishing works), gooa estimator, with knowledge of 
market value. First-class testimonials.—Address, MASON, 135, 
Baybam-sireet, Camden-town, London, N,W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 

33, a SITUATION as WORK-NG FOREMAN. Thoroughly 

understands pumps, gasfitting, and waterworks ; is a good grainer, 

and a decent workman in all the branches, and in all respec's suit- 

able for a country business —Address, E, C. care of Mr. Stent, 3 
Osborn-street, Whitechapel, Lon ton, 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 


PENTER and JOINER. Used to the management of 
alterations, repairs, and jobbing generally, blinds, &c, Good know- 
ledge of plans, specifications, and ts.—Address, M. 8. W. 112, 
Kennington-road, Lambeth, 8. 


W ANTED, by a practical BRICK - 

LAYER, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or Brickwork by the 
Piece, Good references.—Address, A. B. 25, Argyle-road, Globe- 
road, Mile-end, E. 


























TO BUILDERS AND MASTER PLUMBERS. 
y I YHE Advertiser, a thoroughly good 
PLUMBER, wishes to meet with a JOB, orconstancy. Can 
turn his hand to other branches if required. — Address, G. L. No. 24, 
East-street, Manchester-square, Marylebone, W. 


TAIRCASE and HANDRAIL— 
WANTED, by a practical STAIRCASE HAND, a Constant 
SITUATION in the above, or to fill up time in Joiner’s work. No 
objection to a job, piecework. Town or country.—Address, R, 
CABRICEK, 9, Little Tafton-strest, Westminster. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 


PRIME-COST CLERK. Good references.—Address, F. 5, 
Mansfield-street, Kingsland-roa1, N.E. 


IGH-CLASS ASSISTANCE, thorough 

and reliable, may be obtained from C. F. A. 82, Coleman-strest, 
E.C. Plannivg, construction, and decorstion ; effective views and 
elevations, and well-studied detail drawin’s. 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PAVIORS, CONTRAOTORS, &. 


Prootway andCARRIAGEWAY WORK, 


STONE DRESSING, &c. (Labour only) EXECUTED on the 
shortest notice, and at reasonab'e prices. Unexceptiouable testi- 
monials can be glven.—W. PRATT, 2, Harcourt-street, St. Maryle- 


bone, N.W. 
RCHITECTS, 


PENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a compe- 

















tent ASSISTANT. Design, detail, construction, and p2repec 
tive. Terms moderate.—Address, W. W. 330, City-road, Islington. 


LERK of WORKS or GENERAL 
ASSISTANT.—WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 
thoroughly practical Man. Can prepare working and detail draw- 
ification, and bills of quantities. Has superintended 





TO ARCHITECTS. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBER, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as a 


PLUMBER. Has no objection toturn his hand.—Address, 
W.C. 32, B: indley-street, Harrow-road, W. 


W ANTED, by a good practical PLUMBER, 


a SITUATION, permanent or otherwise. Country not ob- 
jected to.—Address, A. B. 104, Southwark B ridge-road, 8.5. 








TIMBER TRADE. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as TRAVEL- 
LER or YARD FOREMAN. Thorovghly conversant with 
every branch of the trade; can bring a good connexion. Unex- 
ceptionab!s references can be given.—Addre:s, N. A. 8. 54, Harrogate- 
road, South Hackney, N E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thorough practical GENERAL FOREMAN. Well up in 

setting out work, superintending men, &c. Carpenter by trade. 

Wages moderate. Good 1eferences. Aged 31.—Address, A. 29, Hol- 
lington-stre-t, Avenue-road. Camb erwell, 


TO SIGN AND GLASS WRITERS, BREWERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly good ‘Trades- 

man, @ permanent SITUATION as SIGN and GLAts 
WRITER.—Address, “*‘ WRITER,” 21, Little James-street, Bedford- 
row, 








Ww 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 


W ANTED, by a BUILDER’S FOREMAN, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT , SHOP or GENERAL. Has had sole 
charge of shop and buildings. Good draughtsman. Well up in 
every branch of the building trade. Furst class references from last 
employer. Townorcountry. Wages low. Age 31 years.--Address, 
A. B. 1, Abyssinia-roai, Battersea-rise. 


ing, sp 
comma large works.—C. W. Post-office, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, 


FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER OFFERS his SERVICES, 
Artistic perspective s, competition, working, and detail drawings, 
&c. Lessons in practical arawing. and perspective. — Address, 
ARCHITECT, care of Mr. Newnham, 91, Lamb's Conduit-street. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYORS 

ASSISTANT, of nine years’ experience, six in country and 

three in town, and well up in every branch, desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT. Salary 24 guineas per week.—Address, E. J. 89, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS OR ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A COMPETENT ASSISTANT will be 
shortly DISENGAGED.—Address, A. Z. care of P, Lawless, 
Stationer, 13, Phi'pot-lane, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


N ARCHITECT, of experience, possessing 

high testimonials as to works of importance execute1 by him, 

is desi , in Q of the decliae of business in his present 

field of practice, to obtain an APPOINTMENT as ASsISTANT toan 

Architect extensively engaged, or to a Civil Engineer carrying out 

works requiring tially hitectaral t t. To any re- 

quiriog skilful aid in either of these departments, he believes that 

his assistance would be found valuable, An engagem:nt in London 

would be preferred.—Address, T. R. care of G. W. 23, Northum- 
berland-street, Strand. 


TO DISFRICT SURVEYORS. 
N ARCHITECr and SURVEYOR, who 
d his Certificate, is desirous of ASSISTING s 


District Surveyor, either as Assistant Surveyor or otherwise, at 
oderate terms.—Address, 738, A.R.1.B.A. Office of *‘ The Builder. 























er 








W ANTED, by an ARCHITECT and SUR- 


VEYOR’S ASSISTANT, an ENGAGEMENT, permanent 
preferred. Good references as to ability, &:. including quantities 
and perspective, Three years in present office. Age 25.--Address, 
Cc. F. W. 10, Park-place, Cheetham, Manchest 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS, or General Builder’s Foreman, or Car- 

penter on a Gentleman’s Estate. mter by trade.—Address, 
A. Y. 99, Caltoru-road, De Beauvoir-town, London, N. 











TO BUILDERS, at GAS AND WATER 


ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as BELL- 
HANGER, GASFITTER, and for general Ironmonger’s 
Work. Town or country.—Address, G. G. 15, Henry-street, High- 
street, St. John’s-wood. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORA'ORS. 


ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
MANAGING or WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 

Can do graiving and writing, if required. G fe ces. Aged 38, 
Address, B. YOUNG, 186, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico, 











TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, ESTATE OWNERS, &c. 


ty i 
AN'TED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
DRAUGHTSMAN, BUILDINGS ACCOUNLANT, &. having 
just completed # similar appoinimeut (three years and a balt) ; also 
quantities and estimating. Good testi jails, Salacy 21, 53.— 
Acdress, F.C, M. 40, Torriano-aveaue, Camden-road, N.W. 


WANZED, by a thoroughly experienced 


JUINER’s MACHINIST, a SIEUALION to Work a Moulding 
Machine, General joiner, &c, (Can wake cutters and do owa repairs. 


Address, A, B, 12, South-street, Durham. 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a BUILDKK’S CLERK, 


BA —_ = a aeweaconane. Used to prime cost and 
routine of an office. igheat references given.—Address, A. 
47, Bpeke-road, Clapham Junction, 8.W. F 


ANTED,a SITUATION, as BUILDER'S 

FOREMA °, either SHOP or OUT-DOOR. God references, 

Country not objected to.—Address, A. Z. 5, Ann’s-place, 8t. James- 
street, Old Keut-road, 


PANIED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK and BOOK-KE&PER, or to Take [the 
Management of a Jobbi:g Buider and Undertaker’s Business. A 
good t, and at go ical knowledge. ed 29.— 
Address, No. 744, Office of “ Tue Builder.” 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ARCHITECTURAL DR&AUGHTS- 


MAN, accustomed to the general duties of an Architect and 





Surveyor’s business, req a per ENGA3EMENT. Five 
year.’ reference, Salary moderate. Aged 37 years. Has sketched 
and d 0 jent Gothic windows in England, which he 





is willing to complete asa finished series during spare time.—Ad- 
dress, WINDOW, at Mr. Rippin’s, 16, Sidney-street, Litchurca, | 


Derby. 
FOREMAN PLUMBER and DECO- 


A RALOR, by an experienced Man, well up in estimating. Can 
iuvest a few hundreds in an approved jobbing business,—Address, 


A. 126, Rolls-road, Bermondsey, 8. &. 
’ 
A GENTLEMAN, of seventeen years ex- 
perience, wishes for a SITUATION as MANAGING CLERK, 
or to Prepare Drawings, &c. at h's own Offics, A temporary engage- 
ment would not be objected to.—Address, 8, B, 54, Laurel-grove, 
Penge, 8.E. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &. 


YOUNG MAN, holding a very good 

situation in a large Builder and Contractor's Office, has Two 
or THRE HOURS of an EVR*IN@ to SPARE, and would be 
willing to ASSIS in OFFICE-WORK or otherwise. Has serv 
time at the bench. Terms moderate.—AUGUSIUS, Post-office, 


Curson-street, Mayfair, W. 
CHRISTIAN MAN is open to take 
PLASTERING WORK by Contract, in Town or country, oB 
reasonable terms. Labour onm'y. Good reference can be given ot 
character an? ability.—Address, W. DAVEY, 1, Swinbroke-road, 
Portobello-rea:', Notting-hill. 








HE Advertiser, who has had twenty-five 
years’ experience on large public works, barracks, cost 
defences, railways, and sewers, as CLEKK and TIMEKEEPER, is a 
good arithmet‘cian, cube and square, measure all kinds of work, 


and knows prices, woul be gl.d of any EMPLOYMENT in oifice 0: 





out. Salary pot so much an onject, 
J.C. 38, George-street, Euston-square, 


x om testimonials.—Address, 
N.W. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


A GENTLEMAN , having recently completed 


TUALION a; IMPROVSR, ine 
his articles, wishes for a eI a: iMPaOy sh, 


Town or country Office, Only a moderate Fairfield 


meus of drawing can be shown.—Addrers, DELTA, 1, 
place, Fairfield-road, Bow, E. 








